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Responsibility of Investment Bankers 

Valuable as has been the work of investment bankers in 
floating security issues and analyzing company and com- 
mission reports, as stated Wednesday by H. S. Swift, they 
; have not yet rendered all of the service of which they are 
capable to the electric railway field. Their assistance and 
influence are still greatly needed in the matter of improving 
accounting procedure and in helping to establish a fair basis 
j of regulation. Investment bankers presumably would like 
more uniformity in the distribution of maintenance and con- 
struction expenses and more detailed statements of construc- 
tion expenditures, but if no action follows this desire the 
_ wish itself is of little help. On such points as these there 
is an urgent need for a closer union between the statistical 
departments of the investment banker and the accountants 
of the public utility company. For instance, a definitely ex- 
pressed consensus of opinion of the investment houses as 
to what the ideal annual report should contain would be 
_ invaluable as indicating the investor’s idea of corporate pub- 
licity. Bankers should also take greater interest than they 
have hitherto manifested in the subject of rate regulation. It 
is at the foundation of railway development and if unfair 
precedents are established the entire industry will suffer. 
Hence, whenever a rate or valuation case comes up affecting 
a public utility in a city in whose development a particular 
_ group of bankers are interested, even if they have.no direct 
§ ‘financial interest in the utility itself, they should make an 
_ effort to see that the regulatory body has all proper in- 
formation. As a rule the banker is prominent in the civic 
life of the community in which he lives, and he is consid- 
nered, and properly so, as a conservative and constructive fac- 
tor in its financial affairs. He should make his influence felt 
in the encouragement of right financial thinking in connec- 
tion with utilities which serve the town in which he lives. 
_ The field of investment bankers is wide, and their sources of 
statistics almost unlimited, but they could do much more 
while maintaining their sales activities, by applying the 
_ means at their disposal directly toward the solving of public 
utility problems. 


The Parable of the Talents 
_ The modern version of the Parable of the Talents, as told 
by L. R. Nash, of Stone & Webster, in the convention issue 
of this paper, has attracted considerable interest and com- 
ment at the convention. According to it the servant who 
buried the talent which had been entrusted to him and who 
consequently was able to return it without diminution to 
his master was better off than those who invested theirs 
commercial undertakings. Their attempts to develop the 
blic utilities of the day seemed at first successful. But 
Ss very success aroused the hostility and cupidity of the 
lic, which, by drastic laws on rates, valuations, taxes 
“service requirements, so reduced the value of the in- 


vestments that when labor troubles arose and higher wages 
had to be paid there was little or no equity left for the 
owners. The revised tale teaches an important lesson in 
regard to the rights of owners, and the result which will 
follow the elimination of all incentive to capital to enter 
the public utility field unless it is assured of adequate re- 
turns. There is no doubt that in many instances during 
the last few years the investor who followed the example 
of the third servant in the retold parable would have done 
better financially if he had followed the example of the 
other two servants. Nevertheless, if the reader should draw 
this conclusion as a general truth from Mr. Nash’s parable 
he would be incorrect, and we are sure that there is no one 
who will admit the truth of this contention more willingly 
than Mr. Nash himself. Present laws may be defective, 
absurd theories in regard to capital may be current, injus- 
tice to capital may be prevalent, but the fundamental 
economic truth remains that those who invest their money 
in commercial undertakings to improve the condition of 
their fellows and render them a legitimate service deserve 
and will get greater compensation than those who refuse to 
do so. No community can progress, even if it can exist, on 
any other rule of conduct, and laws which attempt to en- 
force any other principle are bound to fail. 


Compensation for Carrying United States Mail 

The effort of the electric railways to secure adequate com- 
pensation for carrying mail maiter seems likely at present 
to meet with success. It has been a long struggle because, 
strange as it may seem, it has been impossible to induce 
the Post-office Department to meet the electric roads on a 
business basis. The situation on the electric roads, cer- 
tainly on the city roads, is entirely different from that on 
the steam roads. The latter furnish the only means of 
transportation for the mail. If the mails were not carried 
by them there would be no mail facilities along the line. 
In the cities, however, the Post-office Department can de- 
liver the mail by wagon, automobile, hand or electric car. 
It is purely a matter of expediency as to which will be used. 
We have never been able to see any reason why a city elec- 
tric railway should do this business below cost or for less 
than the price which it considers adequate. Several railway 
companies, as shown by the committee report, have taken 
the same view and have declined to carry any more mail. 
We are glad to see, however, that the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and also the congressional committees in charge of 
these matters are adopting a more rational view. The in- 
justice of compelling the steam railroads to carry the mail 
below cost has been impressed upon the public, and a bill 
has now been introduced in Congress to make the pay to 
the steam railroads for mail carried more adequate. This 
reform is an excellent example of what can be done by an 
appeal to the sense of justice of the people. As a result of 
this step, it seems probable that a fair treatment will also 
pe accorded to the electric roads. The active propaganda of 
the association committee during the year seems to be bear- 
ing fruit. The Senate committee has expressed itself as 
willing to consider reformatory measures, if their justice is 
proved by definite data. The industry is to be congratulated 
upon this result, 
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Conventionalities 


Getaway Day! «Makes you feel blue, doesn’t it? 

John P. Fox, the original bagman, is in our agitated midst. 

All through the convention F. M. Loud of the Public 
Service Railway has been singularly quiet. 

That Treat-Speed combination of the C. C. Smith properties 
is a dangerous one when turned loose in the Shelburne grill. 

An esteemed contemporary reports that the Goldschmidt 
Thermit crowd has moved to the Hotel Ostend. Ostend in- 
vested by the Germans, as you might say. 

J. A. Emery of Ford, Bacon & Davis, has left for a few 
days the engineering work on the new Philadelphia sub- 
way and elevated lines. He arrived yesterday with Mrs. 
Emery. 

On Thursday William H. Wheaton, chief engineer of power 
stations and master mechanic of the Wilkes-Barre Railway, 
added te his numerous duties the pleasanter one of showing 
the exhibits to Mrs. Wheaton. 

Boss Chubbuck of the I. T. S. has dropped his roll betting 
on E. A. MacNutt’s skee-ball game. The latter could have 
beaten the record at one time on Wednesday if he had only 
rolled eight more balls into the fifty hole. 

W. V. Dee of the entertainment committee has been in 
charge of its publicity work, and his humorous articles have 
been a feature of the work of getting out the Dailies. We 
have laughed heartily over Mr. Dee’s compositions. 

“Truly, sir, one of the things that ought to yield the 
greatest satisfaction to a person of eminent virtue is to 
live to see himself in good reputation with the world, and 
his actions published in print.’—Don Quizote. 

WantTEeD—Synonyms for the words: Showing, exhibiting, 
displaying, offering, presenting, bringing forth, providing, 
demonstrating, submitting, furnishing, producing, unfolding, 
supplying and proffering. Apply to editor of “Among the 
Exhibits.” 

J. L. Peacock, inventor of the famous Peacock brake, ar- 
rived in town on Wednesday morning to attend the conven- 
tion. Besides his extensive interest in the brake business, 
he is also running a large ranch where he is raising little 
peacocks. 

The neatly manicured brochures which are so frequently 
prepared by J. P. Ripley of J. G. White & Company remind 
one of the exhibits of axles. Some of the sentences in them 
are polished so that they make a looking-glass appear like 
a piece of emery cloth. 

The Connecticut Company certifies to the presence of one 
more delegate, Thomas McGreevy of the auditing depart- 
ment. This increases the Connecticut delegation to thirty, 
and it claims, therefore, the largest number of delegates 
sent by any road within the well-known universe. 


We were afraid that Tom AH Hay wouldn’t get into the 


colyum this year until WO Hay, his brother, said he was 
suffering from his annual attack of litigiousness. Just like 
. last year some cruel man dragged Tom into the courts at 
convention time—but we still hope he’ll breeze in on Fri- 
day. 

All of the officers and executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association are at the convention 
this year. For the last two or three years business has 
detained one or another from attendance. L. S. Storrs has 
been called back to New Haven, but he was here during 
the early part of the week. 

The official list is doing stunts with the name of our 
old friend J. M. Bosenbury, superintendent of motive power 
and equipment of the Illinois Traction System. In the first 
list he appeared under the R’s and in the second list he 
appeared nowhere. We are wondering how his name will 
appear in the list this morning. 
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L. R. MeDonough, who has recently been appointed secre- 
tary to P. J. Kearny, electrical engineer of the electric’ di- 


-vision, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, arrived 


Wednesday. He was formerly construction engineer under 
Charles Rufus Harte, who is well known by his activities 
in the work of the various associations and needs no intro- 
duction here. 


Thomas E. Wood, master mechanic, Omaha, Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Company, Omaha, Neb., better known as 
“Old Tom” and noted as the leading orator of the Iowa 
Street & Interurban Association, claims that he is no longer 
interested in the exhibits, as he had made a complete examin- 
ation of every detail in every booth on the pier by 7 a. m. 
on Monday morning. 

W. T. Dougan, who was engineer of construction on the 
underground electric system of the old Metropolitan Rail- 
way in New York for nine years and engineer of mainten- 
ance of way on the same system (later the New York Rail- 
ways) for eight years, is the latest railroad man to join 
the ranks of the peddlers, as he has just become president 
of the T. H. Reynolds Contracting Company. 


Martin Schreiber risked his life recently (and that of 
one of the Public Service automobiles) in trying to get a 
company section organized in Allentown in time for the con- 
vention. One of his office staff who accompanied him re- 
turned by train a nervous wreck. We mention this merely 
to indicate how aggressive the association committeemen are. 

As the convention draws to its inevitable close it seems 
fitting to speak of the efforts of the entertainment com- 
mittee that have helped to make the convention such a 
success. Certainly these have been appreciated by the dele- 
gates and their guests, and we take the liberty of extend- 
ing their thanks as well as our own to W. G. Kaylor, chair- 
man of the committee and to his efficient assistants. 


J. E. Duffy, general superintendent of the New York State 
Railways’ Utica-Syracuse lines, and Elmer E. Strong, super- 
intendent of transportation of the Rochester lines of the 
same property, have been seen so much together that five 
contributors have coupled their names in a wheeze to the 
effect that one invariably associates strength with Duffy, the 
latter being a well-known (to some) brand of Irish malt 
whiskey. We think its a bum wheeze, too. 

A contributor (state of mind unknown) reports as follows: 
Manager Grayson is looking for a job. President Frank O. 
Grayson of the same company is very much in evidence at 
the convention looking after the various accounts which he 
handles in the Southwest. The story of Manager Grayson’s 
dismissal follows: About ten days ago several “Friend Ped- 
dlers” of St. Louis, under the guise of directors of the com- 
pany, which is wholly owned by Mr. Grayson, sent out no- 
tices to the trade that at an indignation meeting recently, 
held Mr. Grayson had been dismissed for conduct unbecom- 
ing a general manager. The character of the charges as 
noted were such that the railway men receiving the notices, 
with a few exceptions, understood that a huge joke was 
being perpetrated on their old friend “Foggy.” They heart- 
ily entered into the spirit of the thing and since then collect 
telegrams have been pouring into St. Louis depicting alleged 
hitherto unknown irregularities and misconduct. To bring 
about a climax to the fiasco a banquet of some proportions 
was arranged for and held under the auspices of the jokers 
a few nights ago. Grayson was forcibly carried to the ban- 
quet and after making him listen to verbal chastisement by 
a dozen or more of his closest friends he was presented with 
a loving cup and several other tokens of esteem. Frank says 
although he was worried at first over the action brought 
against him he has since been gratified to find several large 
orders from railway friends in the mill as a result of the 
excitement. Incidentally, he has an album full of censored 
poems which he is keeping in memory of the second anniver- 
sary of his firm’s business. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 


_C. Loomis Allen, elected president of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association yesterday at the age of forty-four 
years, is remarkably well qualified for the position by tem- 
perament and experience. He has been actively interested 
in railway association work for so long that the duties of 
his new office will have no elements of novelty. The honor 
which comes to him has been well earned, for as third, 
second and first vice-president successively he has shouldered 
9a, lot of responsibility. Mr. Allen in his railroad career has 
shown that rare combination of executive ability and tact 
which should make his incumbency of the office of the great- 
est value to the association. 

In a case like this the members of the railway public are 
desirous of knowing, or reviewing if they know already, the 
steps which have led to a man’s elevation. Mr. Allen is a 


Cc. LOOMIS ALLEN 


native of Syracuse, N. Y., where most of his life has been 
spent. He attended Alfred and Syracuse Universities and 
there laid the theoretical foundation for his practical work. 
His first work was practical enough, for he became axeman 
for the engineering department of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Thus introduced to the profession of civil engineer- 
ing he served in more and more responsible positions until 
he felt equipped for independent work. He then joined 
1. H. Mather, and under the firm name of Mather and Allen, 
the two had charge of the civil engineering end of the elec- 
trification of the railways in Syracuse between 1892 and 1895. 
For three years following Mr. Allen was civil engineer 
of the Syracuse Street Railway and the Syracuse Consolidated 
Street Railway, which later became the Syracuse Rapid 
Transit Company. His next step was a promotion to the 
assistant general managership of this company, of which he 
became general manager in 1899. For a short time he was 
general manager of the Lorain (Ohio) Street Railway but 
returned in 1901 to become engineer of the Utica & Mohawk 
lalley Railway. His sphere of usefulness in this and other 
New York Central properties rapidly extended until finally 
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he became vice-president and general manager of all the 
lines centering in Syracuse and Utica. 

Again in 1912 Mr. Allen determined to get into business 
and organized the firm of Allen & Peck, Inc., which purchases 
and manages public utility properties. 

Mr. Allen was the first president of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Association, and he was 
also in 1904 president of the Street Railway Association of 
the State of New York. Presidencies are, therefore, not new 
to him. He comes to his enlarged responsibilities with the 
members of the Association behind him as a unit. He will 
put “ginger” and snap into the work without arousing antag- 
cnhism in the large and diversified membership of the 
association. c 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITIEE 


Under the direction of Charles R. Ellicott, who very grace- 
fully acknowledged the efforts of W. G. Kaylor, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, and the other members, the 
week’s events were put through without a hitch. Many of 
the features introduced were new and tastes of all kinds 
were catered to. The thorough enjoyment of everyone was 
shown by the attendance at the various affairs, and the en- 
thusiasm with which the dancing teams, music and other 
attractions were received. All the members of the commit- 
tee worked hard to insure this success under the various 
sub-chairmen, and in conventions to come it will be a hard 
task to improve or better the arrangements that went 
through with such snap and enjoyment. 


WINNERS AT AUCTION BRIDGE 


The ladies’ auction bridge tournament which began on 
Tuesday was completed with the play-off on Wednesday 
afternoon, the semi-final rounds eliminating all but the fol- 
lowing four contestants: Mrs. S. M. Gallaher, Mrs. W. P. 
Goff, Mrs. Harry B. Logan and Mrs. Edward P. Wisch. In 
the final round between these four ladies Mrs. Gallaher and 
Mrs. Goff were paired and succeeded in winning the prizes 
that had been provided for first place. Mrs. Logan and Mrs. 
Wisch, as runners up in the tournament, received the prizes 
accorded for that place. 


THE ANNUAL BALL 


The annual ball, held last night, was equal in attractive- 
ness and attendance to any ever conducted under the 
auspices of the association. It formed a fitting climax for 
the splendid week of entertainment with which the delegates 
have been regaled during their stay in Atlantic City. The 
music commenced shortly after nine o’clock, and from then 
until after midnight the floor was crowded with dancers 
while many looked on from the sides of the hall. A feature 
of the evening was the entrance to the floor of Miss Collins 
and Mr. Little, who delighted the audience with several 
specialty dances. Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Crane, of Altoona, Pa., 
also gave a performance of modern dancing which brought 
forth a lot of applause. 


WINNERS AT SKEE-BALL 


One of the most interesting of the events scheduled by 
the committee was the skee-ball tournament, and the large 
number of players together with the high scores show the 
popularity of this game. The winner of the grand prize for 
the ladies is Mrs. T. W. Connette, 240; the second prize be- 
ing awarded to Mrs. R. R. Paradies, 230. The first gentle- 
men’s grand prize was won by C. G. Chamberlain, 310. The 
second went to S. C. Morrell, 430, this score being for three 
games necessary to settle the tie for second place. Alto- 
gether 7623 games were rolled in the 325 hours during 
which the alleys were open. Thursday’s daily prize for the 
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ladies went to Mrs. R. R. Paradies, and for the gentlemen to 
C. G. Chamberlain. 

T. F. McKenna, chairman of the committee on skee-ball, 
together with William J. Fleming, Jr., and H. H. Helms, 
were constantly at the alleys and had their hands full in 
taking care of the crowd. 


LOST AND FOUND COLUMN 


Lost—Manufacturers’ Association Badge No. 4419 has been 
lost. Finder will please return to H. G. McConnaughy at the 
office, Convention pier. 

Lost—Badge No. 5346. 

Founp—Badge No. 3801. 

Founp—Gold Seal Fob. ; 

Lost—Mrs. H. G. McConnaughy, while attending the car- 
nival festivities Wednesday evening, lost a small crescent 
of pearls. A suitable reward is offered for the return of 
this crescent to the office of the secretary of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Lost—A. W. Hulme, general foreman New York Railways, 
Fiftieth Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, announces the 
loss of his padge, No. 1027. Mr. Hulme will be very grate- 
ful if the finder will kindly mail his badge to the address 
given. 


OBSTACLE GOLF 


A large number took advantage of the most interesting 
course laid out by Gimbel Brothers on the Marlborough- 
Blenheim lawn and, while the final day’s play was held on 
a damp and difficult green, the following scores attest to 
the cleverness and ability displayed by the contestants. By 
those who have gone over the nine holes and have encoun- 
tered the many obstacles put in their way to make the play 
difficult, the scores turned in can be appreciated. 

The ladies winning the first and second prizes are as 
follows: Mrs. F. Es Donohoe, with a score of 78 for eighteen 
holes, and Mrs. L. H. Wilson with a score of 88. 

The gentlemen’s first and second prizes were won by H. A. 
MacNutt, with a score of 73 for eighteen holes, and W. F. 
Ham with a score of 74. Thanks are due to N. M. Garland, 
chairman of the golf committee, and his associate, H. A. 
Hegeman, for the manner in which they handled this game, 
as a great deal of interest was aroused in many who had 
never had any golfing experience. 


TRAP SHOOTING 


The trap shooting, which was introduced for the first time 
this year, proved a popular diversion, and many took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to try their skill in handling a 
gun. The winner of the contest among railway delegates 
was William H. Hitchcock, who broke 87 birds in 100 shots. 
The Manufacturers’ Association contest was won by Harry 
Lee, who broke 96 birds in 100 shots. The winning novice 
was H. MacNutt, with a score in 50 shots of 36. The total 
number of clay pigeons was 5500 and the number of contest- 
ants was 76. The committee having the trap shoot in charge 
consisted of C. C. Castle, chairman; C. W. Laskay, W. H. 
Turbee, P. M. Kling, Waldo E. Berry and John M. High. 


MANUFACTURERS ELECT OFFICERS — 


Yesterday at noon the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Hlectric Railway Manufacturers’ Association elected the 
following officers for the 1915 term: 

President: Edwin H. Baker, second vice-president Galena 
Signal Oil Company, New York. 

Vice-President in Charge of Relations with the Parent 
Association: Charles C. Pierce, manager’ Railway depart- 
ment General Electric Company, Boston. 
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Vice-President in Charge of Entertainment: Thomas 
Finigan, vice-president Pierson, Roeding & Company, San 
Francisco, 

Vice-President in Charge of Finance: F. A. Elmquist, 
railway representative Sherwin-Williams Company, New 
York. 

Vice-president in charge of Exhibits: D. W. Smith, presi- 
dent The Peter Smith Heater Company, Detroit. 

Secretary-Treasurer: H. G@. McConnaughy, manager Dear- 
born Chemical Company, New York. 


OTHER CONVENTIONALITIES 


Gentlemen! The Chinese-American delegation: 
Cng, Ching and Chur. 


Messrs. 


Simple declaratives from the delegates’ list: Edward Leeds, 
Henry Baetz, Henry Burns and so does J. M., James Drew, 


Henry Dates, Byron Fowles (baseball term), Exum Haas,, 


I. May, F. T. Wood. 


Farley G. Clark, chief engineer, Toronto Railway Com- 
pany, arrived with George E, Austin yesterday morning, 
They are stopping at the Brighton. George says that the 
Brighton is on Clark’s treat, simply to remind the bunch 
where to find them. 


The Chicago Surface Lines party includes J. F. Henning, 
superintendent of materials and supplies, and HE. W. Anger, 
in charge of carhouses. These two gentlemen have the wel- 
fare of 3500 street cars and more than 2,000,000 people at 
heart. Note the order of preference. 


Dean Treat has a new title. Not everybody on the Chicago 
Special knew it, but just a bit ago he was told to sign as- 
sistant general manager Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
pany, instead of assistant general superintendent, C. R. 
Phoenecie, formerly general superintendent, being the gen- 
eral manager of that property. Now that the good news is 
out, are you going to treat, Dean? 


ELBERT HUBBARD ON 3-CENT FARES 


In summing up his article in the Fra on 38-cent fares, 
Elbert Hubbard said in part: 

“We cannot fool calves by giving them whitewash instead 
of milk. Any business that is depressed, suppressed and 
submerged until it is hanging on by its eyebrows spreads a 
depressing effect on the entire community. Run-down equip- 
ment, unpainted cars, shabby interiors, flat wheels, what 
the railroad men call ‘Harry~ Thaws’—that is, loose nuts— 
these things all react to the disadvantage of every business 
man in town. Cheap men, cheap equipment and cheap 
service all tend to put a town to the bad. A street railway 
system has got to be kept right up to date. The whole thing 
should be smart, and have a look of prosperity and well-* 
being if the town is going to prosper and go ahead. Visitors 
judge a town, first by its lights, or absence of them, next 
by its transportation facilities. 

“A 3-cent fare has only one genuine, positive use—and 
that is to nurse along a political boomlet. Greece started 
on her downfall when she began to give the voters some- 
thing for nothing. A pension was devised for every citizen, 
under the specious argument that a man must be paid for 
jury duty and was liable to be called upon at any time. 
This of course was very pleasing, but it pauperized the 
citizens, evolving a race of Weary Willies. Rome did the 
same thing over again with free shows, spectacles, pageants, 
and finally with free bread. 

“The voter who is caught by the cheap slogan of free 
bread, free trade, free rides, free entertainment, or 3-cent 
fares, is not wise in his day and generation, and the best 
of it all.is the fact that voters everywhere are now becom- 


ing alive to the truth of this dictum—something for noth- 
ing leaves nothing.” 
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FINAL SESSION OF THE TRANSPORTATION & TRAFFIC 
a ASSOCIATION 


Acting President Brush called the Thursday morning ses- 
- sion of the Transportation & Traffic Association to order at 
_ 9:30 o’clock. The first order of business was the subject of 
continuing the joint committee of accounts with the Ac- 
_ ¢ountants’ Association. On motion it was determined to 
make this joint committee a standing committee. 
_ The report of the committee on standards for car loading 
was then taken up but not acted upon inasmuch as this 
report is to be handed to the executive committee of the 
American Association to be studied by that committee be- 
tween now and the midyear meeting. The chair stated, 
however, that any member who was vitally interested could 
see the records now by getting into touch with the secre- 
tary of the American Association. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


The next order of business was the report of the com- 
mittee on training of transportation employees. In the ab- 
sence of the chairman, J. T. Crabbs, Brooklyn, the report 
was read by E. E. Strong, Rochester. The opening discus- 
sion related principally to how far it was advisable for the 
motorman to acquire practical mechanical knowledge of the 
apparatus in his care. Mr. Strong said some of his men had 
gone so far as to buy special text-books, and he presumed 
that they did this with the idea of ultimate promotion. W. 
J. Harvie said it was all right to answer any questions that 
aman might ask, but he did not believe in the tendency 
to make a practical man out of a platform employee. 

C. H. Coe, Public Service Railway, stated that his com- 
pany had obtained wonderful results from a follow-up sys- 
tem which it had inaugurated about fifteen months ago. 
After a man leaves the instruction classes for platform duty 
he is followed up for three continuous weeks. During the 
day the chief motorman makes one or two trips with this 
man and points out his weaknesses. This practice had re- 


extent. 

H. C. Moser, Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New York, 

said that many inspectors and starters had little or no 
knowledge about time-table principles; also that they tended 
to spend an undue part of their time with the motorman and 
not enough with the conductor. 
G. W. Manning, Salt Lake City, spoke of the “safety first” 
- movement which had been started among his company’s em- 
ployees before being brought before the public. This com- 
‘pany had received about 350 suggestions from the men and 
most of these had considerable merit. 

W. F. Dement, Washington Railway & Electric Company, 
contributed written discussion on the “safety first’ move- 
ment and other matters relating to transportation. His 
company had been giving talks to trainmen assisted by 
means of lantern slides, moving pictures and bulletin 
notices. Between March 3 and March 24 fifteen meetings 
were held at the several carhouses and these were attended 
by 812 out of 835 trainmen. The main effort was directed 
toward preventing all kinds of collisions between cars. The 
result is shown by the fact that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 
1914, only seventy-five such accidents occurred compared 
with 107 for the same period of the preceding year. He 
heartily approved the committee’s recommendation to keep 
separate the temporary from the permanent bulletins so 
that the former could be readily destroyed when obsolete. 
The plan to print bulletins to conform in size with the 
pages of the rule book, for individual issue, did not seem 
practicable. He recommended, however, that one or more 
rule books be kept up to date by some loose-leaf binding 
and manifolding process. These might be termed “Master 
- Rule Books,” and when the time arrived for reissuing the 
rule book it would only be necessary to send the master 
_ book to the printer. 
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As to wages his company had paid the men daily since 
1901. Payment is made by the depot clerk (receiver) ex- 
cept in a few cases where crews finish their day’s work some 
distance from the carhouse, in which case the conductor is 
permitted to pay his motorman. The conductor enters on 
his day card the conductor’s pay and the motorman’s pay. 
These figures are checked by the depot clerk by means of 
his “on and off” sheet. The amount of pay and the name 
of each conductor and motorman is entered by the depot 
clerk, on a train register or payroll, which is forwarded to 
the treasurer’s office for final checking. 

Referring to instructions of employees Mr. Dement wrote 
that his company had started with an 18-ft. skeleton car 
carrying hand brakes, G.E.-800 motors and connections for 
both overhead and conduit operation. This car was located 
in the instruction room and was jacked up so that the 
motors could be operated. The company now uses a larger 
skeleton car with four motors and air brakes. This car is 
stored at the station where the school is located, and one 
day of each week all student motormen are taken on it to 
a piece of idle track about % mile long, over which instruc- 
tions in the operation of cars and location of car trouble 
are given. 

J. E, Duffy, Syracuse, said it was not expected on his 
property that the younger men could absorb all the bulletins 
that had been issued during the past five years. The com- 
pany had established a rule that the new men shall be under 
the direction of the chief instructor instead of the general 
superintendent for six months so far as minor discipline was 
concerned. Good men were scarce and every opportunity 
should be taken by the railway to give a chance to the 
man who shows his willingness to do the right thing. It 
was his experience that bulletin boards were not read as 
they should be. It has been the practice of his company 
for the past five years to collect all permanent bulletins 
every year or two for printing in a book, which is of the 
size of the rule book, for distribution among the men. 

C. E. Learned, Boston, discussed the safety movement in 
its relation to the employee. There was often a feeling 
among the men that the accident work was simply a selfish 
movement on the part of the company. Nevertheless his 
company had undertaken to interest the employee and be- 
lieved it was succeeding. The question of intoxication had 
been taken up with the union officials and discussed so sen- 
sibly and amicably that the men on the road now consid- 
ered the use of liquor a sufficient cause for discharge. He 
did not think that the men were as interested in short hours 
as in a good pay envelope. As to bulletin boards all im- 
portant rules were not only posted on the board but were 
put on gum stickers so that the men could place them in 
their rule books. Consequently the men carry the rules all 
the time, and if they do not understand them can talk them 
over with their superintendent. 

J. R. Ong, Wisconsin Railroad Commission, pointed out 
the importance of practical ‘‘safety first’ by eliminating dan- 
gerous car conditions, such as non-tripping fenders. It was 
often found that the fender was deliberately placed so high 
that it could not be tripped if it passed over a prone body 
on the track. The topographical conditions were, of course, 
sometimes beyond the company’s control, but in other in- 
stances the fenders were carried high simply on account of 
poor track. If the companies were sincere in the “safety 
first” movement they should also place the proper fending 
devices on interurban cars. 

J. V. Sullivan, Chicago, said that the street car accidents 
in Chicago for 1913 have shown a decrease as compared 
with 1912, in spite of an increase in the number of cars oper- 
ated and passengers carried. One of the best features of 
the Chicago work was the series of motion picture talks in 
the public schools and parks. 

WwW. F. Ham, Washington, stated that the bulletin board 
demanded from the men more than could be reasonably 
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expected from the higher officials of the company. He has 
suggested to his transportation department that a rule book 
be issued twice a year. Even the division superintendents, 
all intelligent men, do not always know what the rules are. 
When bulletins are posted frequently it is very essential that 
the men have some way of getting them in compact form. 
Furthermore when men are transferred they should have be- 
fore them data of the special conditions on the new division. 
Referring to Mr. Dement’s remarks he said that the reason 
for paying the men daily was almost entirely because of the 
fact that his company believed it would have a better effect 
on the men. A conductor who was getting his daily wage 
was less inclined to get hard up and be tempted to take that 
which was not his. There had been no difficulty or very lit- 
tle extra accounting in changing from the flat daily wage to 
the graduated daily wage. This system has been in use for 
three years. 

Mr. Ham also described the profit-sharing plan whereby 
26 per cent of the passenger earnings are set aside as a 
special fund. From this are deducted first the wages paid 
to the trainmen, and second the amount actually disbursed 
for the settlement of accidents, The remainder was dis- 
tributed among the men at the end of the year. In this way 
the men benefited directly by reducing accidents. His com- 
pany is now working on a plan whereby the men on each 
division will be informed of the cost of each accident and its 
nature. He was hopeful that when the men knew the num- 
ber and cost of the accidents on each division they will 
become still more interested in reducing them. Upon motion 
the report of the committee was approved. 


RESOLUTLONS OFFERED 


Vice-Chairman Nicholl then took the chair following 
which W. H. Collins presented the report of the committee 
on resolutions. 

Three sets of resolutions had been prepared by Charles 
Hewitt, chairman; W. H. Collins and C, Loomis Allen, mem- 
bers of the committee. The first set of resolutions ex- 
pressed regret at the resignation of D. A. Hegarty as presi- 
dent of the association due to his entering other business, 
and presented the hearty thanks of the association to Mr. 
Hegarty for his splendid work as a committeeman and of- 
ficer; the second was a resolution of thanks to Acting 
President M. C. Brush and the other officers and members 
of the various committees for their work of the year; the 
third was a resolution of thanks to the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the splendid exhibit. 


CLOSING BUSINESS 


The report of the committee on nominations, consisting of 
Messrs. Shannahan, Donecker and Sullivan was then pre- 
sented as follow: President, M. C. Brush, second vice-presi- 
dent Boston Elevated Railway; first vice-president, H. A. 
Nicholl, general manager Union Traction Company of In- 
diana; second vice-president, L. C. Bradley, assistant district 
manager Stone & Webster, Texas district; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. Danforth, general manager Public Service Rail- 
way. For executive committee: J, K. Choate, vice-presi- 
dent, J. G. White Management Corporation; T. C. Cherry, 
general manager Maryland Electric Railways; George lis be 
Harris, general superintendent San Francisco-Oakland Term- 
inal Railways; C. D. Emmons, general manager Chicago, 
South Bend & Northern Indiana Traction. 

The secretary was duly instructed by the chair to cast one 
vote for the entire ticket, and all the officers and members of 
the executive committee were then declared elected. 

After Mr. Brush had been inducted he called attention to 
the necessity of doing extra good work during the coming 
year, aS doubtless a great many delegates who had come 
regularly to Atlantic City would be unable to go to San 
Francisco. He then thanked the association for his election 
as president. The meeting was then adjourned. 
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FINAL SESSION OF ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The first order of business for the Accountants’ Association 
yesterday was the consideration of the report of the special 
committee on changes in committee organization, appointed 
lust Tuesday. The committee recommended standing com- 
mittees and their respective memberships as follows: Classi- 
fication of accounts, 5; passenger accounting, 5; express and 
freight accounting, 5; education, 5; accounting definitions, 5; 
representing association at convention of National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners, 3; joint committee on en- 
gineering accounting, 5; joint committee on transportation 
accounting, 5; and joint committee on claims accounting, 3. 

It was also recommended, that, with the exception of the 
classification committee, the majority of each of the above 
committees should hold over from one year to the next 
in order to secure continuity of work. The classification 
committee should remain as at present constituted. In case 
of the resignation of any member of a standing committee, 
his suecessor should be appointed by the president. Special 
committees should be appointed from time to time when 
necessary, to be discharged upon the completion and ac- 
ceptanee of their reports. It was moved by H. B. Cavan- 
augh, Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Railway, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, seconded by W. F. Ham, Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C., and duly carried, that 
the revort be adopted. 

President Glover announced that owing to the unsettled 
state of the accounting features of valuation, A. T. Smith, 
division of valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
unable to attend as scheduled, but that Director C. A. 
Prouty promised to arrange for an address by some mem- 
ber of the valuation staff next year. 

Robert Seeley, The North American Company, New York, 
then gave his address on “The Accounting Treatment of 
Depreciation,” which President Glover declared to be the 
most valuable contribution to the association in recent years. 
Secretary M. W. Boylan read communications from H. J. 
Davies, Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, and W. H. Forse, Jr., 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind. Mr. 
Davies mentioned the provisions of the Cleveland franchise 
regarding the treatment of maintenance, renewals and de- 
preciation. He felt that the reserve for these purposes would 
better be based on car-miles or probable life. In connection 
with the latter basis he explained the inventory being made 
in Cleveland, which would probably give the average mor- 
tality of the various property items. Mr. Davies agreed 
with Mr. Seeley, that original cost accounts should not be 
disturbed until the retirement of property. 

While in accord with the general principles of Mr. Seeley’s 
article, Mr. Forse noted that the company’s surplus might 
be sufficient to care for so-called depreciation even if the 
balance sheet contained no specific reserve, and also that 
the new Interstate Commerce Commission classification 
makes the accruing of depreciation mandatory upon inter- 
state carriers. Mr. Forse was opposed to any sweeping as- 
sertion that no charge should be made against the depre- 
ciation reserve for expenditures in the way of renewals. 

M. .S. Moyer, Barclay, Parsons & Klapp Company, asked 
Mr. Seeley if the New York Public Service Commission classi- 
fication had not sufficiently distinguished between main- 
tenance and depreciation. Mr. Seeley replied that the New 
York practice, if carried out, was ideal, but that the commis- 
sions had started in the middle of things and had difficulty 
in dealing with property in service for some time. In reply 
to an interrogation from P. L. King, San Antonio (Tex.) 
Traction Company, Mr. Seeley said that a gradual replace- 
ment of a car part by part was a good illustration of the 
reason why the maintenance and depreciation charges 
should be combined. The difference between the main- 
tenance expenses and the estimated amount for both charges 
should be carried to the depreciation reserve: 
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. ™Mr. Ham.-believed.that,the useof the term “insurance re- 
placement” suggested, by. Mr. Seeley, would. clear up much of 
4 1 the confusion surrounding the subject of depreciation. ‘Mr. 
Ham mentioned the various component parts of so-called 
depreciation to show the indefiniteness of the items con- 


cerned and to prove that a depreciation fund could be only 


an approximation of the actual physical loss. He expressed 
himself as thoroughly disgusted with those who endeavored 
to secure minute details on this subject. Mr. Seeley leaned 
toward providing for depreciation by means of a reserve ac- 
count accrued periodically over a period of years, but Mr. 
Ham, citing the supposititious case of the possible abandon- 
ment of the New York elevated system on account of public 
demand, said that the public to-day should not be required 
to bear the burden of such ultimate retirement of property 
and no charges therefor should be included in the present 
rate. In such a case the value of the property should be 
continued in a suspense account to be amortized in future 
years. A motion of thanks to Mr. Seeley for his paper was 
then duly carried. 

President Glover expressed his appreciation for the large 
size of the meetings this year and also for the presence of 
several new members. He then called upon the committee 
on resolutions, which presented resolutions of thanks to the 
several speakers and committees at the convention as well 
as to the Manufacturers’ Association. R. N. Wallis, Fitch- 
burg & Leominster Street Railway, Fitchburg, Mass., then 
_ presented the recommendations of the committee on nomina- 
_ tions, as follows: President, C. S. Mitchell, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Railways; first vice-president, T. P. Kilfoyle, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway; second vice-president, F. J. Pryor, Ameri- 
can Railways, Philadelphia, Pa.; third vice-president, H. A, 
Culloden, Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
secretary and treasurer, M. R. Boylan, Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J. 

.The following members were nominated for the executive 
committee: L. T. Hixon, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & East- 
ern Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. C. Collins, 
New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.; W. C. Nichol- 
son, Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway, Omaha, Neb. 
and F. HE. Webster, Massachusetts Northeastern Street Rail- 
way, Haverhill, Mass. H. L. Wilson, Boston (Mass.) Hlevat- 
ed Railway, moved the casting of a unanimous ballot by the 
secretary for the above nominees under a suspension of 
rules, which motion was duly seconded and carried. Mr. 
Mitchell thereupon took the chair and called upon the newly 
elected officers and committeemen for a few words, after 
which the session was adjourned. 


THURSDAY SESSION OF ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


The Thursday morning session of the Engineering As- 
sociation was called to order by President Hanna at 11:45 
following the joint session with the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion. 

The order of business was the report of the committee on 
power generation, which was presented by B. F. Woods 
and J. W. Welsh. An abstract of this report is printed else- 
where. Preceding the discussion L. P. Crecelius also pre- 
sented the report of the committee on smoke abatements. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 


_ The report stated that public sentiment was crystallizing 
against dense black smoke emissions from the chimneys of 
_ power plants in cities of more than say 20,000 inhabitants. 
Due partly to the general belief that smoke indicated ex- 
cessive fuel loss and that its elimination would result in 
enormous economy, the committee was led to include a 
digest of the studies made by the Bureau of Mines. Thus, 
in March of this year Samuel B. Flagg, engineer Bureau 
of Mines, had presented a paper on the “Combustion of 
Coal and Smoke Abatement” before the Cleveland Engi- 
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neering Society, in which he pointed out that the presence 
or absence of smoke at the top of any stack was not of 
itself a proof that the plant was inefficiently or efficiently 
run or even improperly or properly operated. Continuing, 
he had said that the difficulty of obtaining the intimate mix- 
ture of air and combustible gases before they come in con- 
tact with the surfaces which the lower temperature below 
the efficient points was the greatest to overcome, and that 
there is great need for the proper furnace construction to 
bring about this mixture. A great many ways had been 
tried to overcome the trouble. In numerous cases the use 
of better mixing devices made it possible to obtain com- 
plete combustion and prevent smoke without the admission 
of any more air. Other methods were the decrease of the 
rate of heating of the fuel so as to make it gradual and more 
nearly uniform. 

Continuing, the committee said that it was important to 
examine the best practice in regard to furnace construction 
and operation in connection with the possible smokeless com- 
bustion. It was as yet practically impossible to define clearly 
and definitely the quantity or degree of smoke for the 
various grades of coal under conditions which are econ- 
omically sound when viewed from every standpoint. The 
problem depended also on the character of the community. 
In. a non-industrial community it might be possible to go 
to the expense of lowering the rate of the furnaces below 
the point of maximum usefulness or of substituting a fuel con- 
taining little or no smoke producing volatiles; but in the 
case of an industrial center such measures would do great 
economic injury. Furthermore, as the present methods of 
measuring smoke density were very indefinite and unsat- 
isfactory and the work of the committee could well be con- 
tinued toward studying improvements in this line. The re- 
port also contained a number of illustrations and explana- 
tions showing several designs of furnace and boiler settings 
recently installed to lessen the degree of smoke emission as 
governed by the following requirements. 

Case 1. Low investment of prime importance to the ex- 
clusion of all other considerations. 

Case 2. The use of low-grade coals, viz., high smoke pro- 
ducing volatile content and high ash content. 

Case 3. High capacity and economy where the cost and 
character of the fuel supply justifies it. 


POWER GENERATION 

In opening the discussion William Roberts, Akron, said 
that he did not believe it was possible to operate any sys- 
tem’ of overfeed stokers as efficiently as underfeed stokers, 
although there were occasions when certain types of stokers 
had to be used on account of the fuel. He had one station 
where nine overfeed stokers of three different types caused 
more repair expense than the sixteen underfed stokers of one 
type in another station. As to smoke he did not think it 
was possible under any circumstances with conditions of 
varying load to eliminate the appearance of an excessive 
amount of smoke. : 

J. W. Welsh, Pittsburgh, reported that he had gone into 
many boiler rooms where the men said they were operating 
under high efficiency yet large holes would be discovered in 
the fires despite their denials. This was the ccndition that 
led to the inefficiency of the overfeed stoker. He believed 
that if it was operated with skill it would develop almost 
the same efficiency as the others. 

Charles H. Bigelow, Millville Traction Company, found 
that one bad point of the overfeed stoker was the sifting of 
coal under certain conditions. This condition did not occur 
with the underfeed stoker which had also eliminated smoke 
from the chimney. 

In reply to a question Mr. Woods said that CO, recorders 
were applicable to both types but especially the overfeed. 
Most of the trouble with recorders was that most of them 
lagged ten to thirty minutes behind the procession. Informa- 
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tion as old as that was of small value to the fireman. How- 
ever, these instruments were being steadily improved. 
Mr, Alpern, Anierican Engineering Company, stated that 


one important condition in the operation of stokers was the. 


poor boiler setting. His company had often taken gas notes 
at the top of the first or second pass and usually found there 
was quite a dilution of gas between that pass and the flue. 
The tendency to go to steel setting was a splendid thing 
as it would cut down. radiation losses and dilution materially. 
The condition of the boiler baffiler also had a material bear- 
ing on capacity. 

B. F. Wood said the idea of overload capacity should be 
dissipated in some way. There really was no overload on 
the boiler. It was operated simply at some increase over 
what had been the manufacturer’s customary rating. He 
knew of a case where the boilers were operated for several 
hours at several hundred per cent above the manufacturer’s 
rating. This was with oil-fired furnaces, but indicated that 
the boiler would have been able to take care of the same 
duty if coal-fired furnaces had been developed to the higher 
rate. We had not reached a boiler rating limit, but rather 
a furnace limit, 

In reply to a question by Mr, Roberts about putting re- 
accance on the grounded neutral of a 22,000-volt transmis- 
sion line (in view of the fact that a possibility of disrup- 
tion might throw 22,000 volts on to a 13,200-volt lead), Mr. 
Welsh said there was no doubt that the use of resistance or 
reactance in the grounded neutral of a transmission line 
would greatly reduce the short-circuit current. 

Appendix C, relating to sixty cycle and twenty-five cycle 
rotary converters was then considered. Mr. Crecelius point- 
ed out that the data, especially as to cost and efficiency, 
were about two years old, so there might be some vari- 
aticn in securing figures to-day on individual cases. 

Mr. Roberts said that in his experience the sixty-cycle 
rotary required at least twice as much attention as a twenty- 
five-cycle machine. He has only one man to look after 
eleven twenty-five-cycle machines whereas three men are re- 
quired for fifteen sixty-cycle rotaries. His company had 
purchased sixty-cycle rotaries because the lighting and 
power load had increased so much faster than the railway 
load, the ratio being 1238 to 25. 

Upon motion the meeting was then adjourned. 


FINAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


President Black called the final session of the American 
Association to order at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. The 
first business was the presentation of the report of the com- 
mittee on compensation for carrying United States mail. 
This was read by Mr. Brush and is published elsewhere in. 
this issue. 

The report of the committee on federal relations then 
followed. This was read by Chairman Brady and is also 
published in another column. 

In the discussion on this report General Harries described 
the hearing -in connection with the Crosser bill in Wash- 
ington last spring. It is said that it was almost an accident 
that the association became actively concerned. He spok2 
of the gentleman who assisted, including Mr. McCarter, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Rosecrants, Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Hender- 
schott and others. The arguments presented were potent, 
and anyone who will read the testimony presented before 
the committee will have difficulty in understanding how the 
majority of the committee could have voted in favor of 
the bill. -General Harries also referred to the good work 
done by the mail committee and said that the contest was 
now largely up to the members of the association to work 
individually. They should discuss the matter with the con- 
gressmen in their districts and show them the correctness 
of the position of the railway companies. It was impossible 
to do all of the work by frontal attacks at Washington. 
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The campaign should include a rear attack, directed at the 
individual congressmen in their home districts. i 

T‘he reports of the commitee on costs of passenger trans- 
portation was then read. It is published in another column. 
After the reading of this report President Black urged upon 
all member companies the importance of sending to the 
Bureau of Fare Research their operating statistics. This 
bureau can be made very valuable to the companies, he 
said, if it receives their co-operation in the way of furnish- 
ing data. i 

Mr. Stearns then presented his paper on “A Zone Sys- 
tem of Fares in Practice.” It described the system of fares 
in use in Milwaukee, gave the history of the plan and pre- 
sented data on the results of the operation of the zone sys- 
tem in European cities. It was illustrated by a number of 
charts and a map. Owing to the time required to make the 
engravings from this illustrative material the publication 
of this paper in this journal will have to be postponed until 
after convention week. ’ 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper 
W. J. Clark complimented the author upon the results of 
his investigations. Upon motion of Mr. Henry it was voted 
to print the article in pamphlet form for distribution among 
the members. 

The report of the committee on taxation was then read. 


It will appear in the issue of Oct. 17. Upon motion of Mr. . 


Brady a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Tingley for this 
report. The association also voted to print and distribute 
among the members the report of the committee on trans- 
portation of United States mail. 

The secretary then read a letter from A. B. Guigon, chair- 
man of the committee on a legal association. The letter 
simply reported progress. 

The report of the committee on the 1915 convention was 
then read. It is published elsewhere in this issue. In 
further explanation President Black urged on all member 
companies the importance of replying to the bulletins sent 
cut by the secretary as soon as possible. He’ said that the 
people in San Francisco expected fully as large attendance 
under the existing conditions as they had hoped for before 
the European war was declared. They believe that the 
travelers who usually go abroad, numbering several hundred 
thousand annually, will in large measure visit California 
during the coming year. He felt sure that the journey to 
the Pacific Coast would repay everyone who took it. In 
conclusion he said that the exposition was one of the most 
beautiful and interesting the world had ever seen. The fair 
would be opened on time, namely Feb. 20. 

The committee on nominations then reported as follows: 

For president: C. Loomis Allen, president Newport News 
& Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Conan Syracuse, 
Nios 

For first vice-president: Charles L. Henry, president, In- 
dianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


For second vice-president: John A. Beeler, vice-president 


and general manager Denver Tramway Company, Denver, 
Col. 

For third vice-president: L. S. Storrs, president Connecti- 
cut Company, New Haven, Conn. 

For fourth vice-president: Timothy S. Williams, president 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

These nominations were received with applause. Upon 
motion the secretary cast one ballot for these officers. 
President Black then appointed Mr. Brady and General 
Harries a committee to escort the newly elected president 
to the chair, and added that he bespoke the same hearty co- 
operation for Mr. Allen, the new president, as had been ac- 
corded him during the past year. 

President Allen thanked the association for his election 
and promised to carry forward the work of the association 
to the best of his ability. He then called for the report 
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of the committee on resolutions. This was presented by 
Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry gave a list of the members of the association 
who had died during the year and expressed its appreciation 
of their services and sorrow at their departure. The thanks 
of the association were also expressed to the retiring officers, 
to the Manufacturers’ Association, to the technical press and 
to the family of the late Anthony N. Brady for gifts or 
services rendered. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CLOSING SESSIONS OF THE CLAIMS ASSOCIATION 


After the joint session of the Claims Association and the 
Accountants’ Association on Wednesday, the former associa- 
tion received the report of the committee on claims account- 
ing, which was read by Mr. Bennett in the absence of 

Chairman Davies. Following this report Mr. Drown led the 
discussion and also made suggestions regarding a proper 
classification. The report was recommitted to the committee 
with instructions to circulate it among the member com- 
panies, asking for an expression of opinion from the ac- 
countants and claim agents relative to the classification of 
accounts desired. These will be used in formulating an ac- 
count classification which may be reported at the next con- 
vention. 

The Thursday morning session of the Claims Association 
followed the regular program. Under the subject of general 
business Mr. Walsh called the association’s attention to the 
death of his company’s president, Captain McCulloch. Fol- 
lowing this the report of the nominating committee was 
received, and the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, William Tichenor, claim agent Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company; first vice- 

' president, George Carson, claim agent Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash.; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. MacDougal, claim agent New York State Rail- 
Ways, Rochester, N. Y.; third vice-president, S. B. Hare, 
claim agent Altoona & Logan Valley Traction Company; 
secretary and treasurer, B. B. Davis, claim adjuster Colum- 
bus Railway & Light Company. This will be Mr. Davis’ 
tenth consecutive term in office. 

The executive committee includes P. C. Nickel, claim agent 
‘New York Railways; F. J. Whitehead, manager claims de- 
partment Washington Railway & Electric Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. B. Proctor, claim agent Memphis Street 
Railway, Memphis, Tenn. The subjects committee is com- 
posed of F. D. Edmonds, assistant general attorney New 
York Railways; H. D. Briggs, assistant general claim agent 
Public Service Railway; C. B. Brunner, claim agent Haston 
Transit Company, Easton, Pa., and J. E. Burr, claim agent 
Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, Pottsville, Pa. The mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee include J. S. Harri- 
son, Jacksonville, (Fla.) Traction; J. S. Kubu, claim agent 
New York State Railways, Utica, and A. Dixon, El Paso, 
(Tex.) Electric Railway. The members of the employment 
committee are B. B. Davis, Columbus Railway & Light Com- 

_ pany; EH. HE. Slick, Union Traction Company of Indiana, An- 

derson, Ind., and C. J. McAleer, Schenectady Railway. 

Before adjourning its final session a vote of thanks was 
extended to all those who had contributed papers, and H. K. 
Bennett presented Mr. Weh with a gold badge of the associ- 
ation as a token of respect. Upon motion, Mr. Weh by rea- 
son of his being a past president, was made a member of the 

executive committee. 


The following statement is attributed to a car driver of 
- Burnley, England, who has been serving at the front in the 


King’s Own Lancaster Regiment, and who has been in- 


valided home: “The French treated the English Tommies 
like gods. If we had been King of England they could not 
have done more for us. I was never in a grander country.” 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE ENGINEERING AND 
ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


President Hanna of the Engineering Association called 
the joint Engineering and Accounting meeting to order yes- 
terday morning at 10 o’clock, with President Glover on the 
platform for the Accountants’ Association. The report of 
the committee on engineering accounting was presented by 
its chairman, J. P. Barnes, Syracuse & Suburban Railroad, 
Syracuse, N. Y. This report, abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue, covered the three subjects of overhead charges, inter- 
departmental charges and cost accounting, each of which 
the delegates discussed in turn. 


OVERHEAD CHARGES 


This section of the report was not extended, owing to 
the report of the committee on overhead charges of the Ac- 
countants’ Association presented Wednesday. President 
Glover summed up the joint committee’s report on this sub- 
ject by stating that it called attention to the fact that some 
proper items of overhead charges were often left out of 
construction cost. In a number of cases construction work 
was shown on the books at a certain amount and on sub- 
sequent analysis it was found impossible to construct that 
piece of work for this amount. In President Glover’s opin- 
ion, this was largely caused by a misunderstanding of the 
rulings of commissions. In this connection he cited the 
new ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission specifi- 
cally providing for charging to construction work the proper 
amounts of salaries of officers when engaged thereon, and 
he emphasized the desirability of following this ruling 
closely. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL CHARGES 


In supplementing the committee report on inter-depart- 
mental charges, Mr. Barnes said that when a job was done 
for construction or operation, there was accrued an unavoid- 
able overhead cost composed of two increments, one includ- 
ing operating items such as cost of supervision, administra- 
tion, office expenses, ete., and the other including fixed 
items like interest, taxes, ete. In the case of construction 
work the overhead cost was as large a part of the cost as 
the actual cost of materials and labor and. should be repre- 
sented in the property accounts. As regards inter-depart- 
mental operating charges, however, the same elements of 
overhead cost arose, but operating accounts did not make 
any provision for, and actually did not contain the second 
increment of fixed charges. Mr. Barnes said that if inter- 
departmental operating charges were to be handled at all 
they must be handled under the present system differently 
from the construction inter-departmental charges, and the 
question was whether such treatment was good accounting 
and good engineering. 

In reply to a question by Terrance Scullin, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway, President Hanna said that most public service com- 
missions were liable to depend for information on outside 
sources, and that one of the principal problems now before 
the parent association was to gather information so that 
the member companies might be in a position to guide the 
commissions and to put before them information on this 
subject, properly prepared. In addition, President Glover 
stated that the proposed system of inter-departmental 
charges was a system of accounts entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the regular operating charges. The cost state- 
ment was a statement entirely separate from the operating 
ov income statement prescribed by law and one that would 
sow the true state of affairs of the company better than 
would the latter statement, although balancing with it as 
to the total. 

CG. H. Lahr, Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, believed in the theory of the report, but doubted 
its good practical effects. H. G. Salisbury, Toronto (Ont.) 
Railway, thought that the only solution was to use a per- 
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centage basis to cover the overhead charges, according to 
the amount of work produced, for both labor and material. 
William Roberts, Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, asked why there should be any difficulty in 
distributing overhead charges, when manufacturers could 
apportion such charges with sufficient correctness to be able 
to make estimates of the cost of repairs or manufacture 
plus such charges. 

G. W. Palmer, Jr., Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass., 
criticised the loading of estimates with an increment for 
overhead expenses so as to show a total in excess of out- 
side prices, when the work did not result in any increase 
ix the total overhead. 
é& Company, New York, emphasized the desirability of se- 
curing accurate costs, and C. R. Harte, Connecticut Company, 
New Haven, Conn., said that if the overhead was properly 
pro-rated it would take care of itself just as it did in a 
manufacturing plant. When such a plant had too high an 
overhead for competitive purposes, it got more work and 
cut down the overhead. The overhead charges had a fluc- 
tuating value depending on the output. 

Mr. Ripley asked for a discussion from engineers re- 
garding a return on construction equipment engaged in con- 
struction work. In reply L. P. Crecelius, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway, outlined the plan followed by his company. In the 
case of new construction work, estimates were prepared 
subject to approval by the street railway commission. In 
these all costs were carefully detailed and analyzed and 
an arbitrary overhead charge of 15 per cent of the total 
cost was added, this percentage covering contingencies, in- 
terest on money and miscellaneous items, 

W. J. Mead, Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, brought out the in- 
teresting point that no fast rule could be devised for giving 
the right percentage of burden or overhead charges. What 
would be right in one place would be wrong in another. 
There was no way to get at the facts, except after long 
years of operation. Martin Schreiber, Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J., said the fact that the inclusion of over- 
head charges would run the cost up should not work against 
the proper principle. If it really cost more when all the 
overhead charges were added the work should certainly be 
done outside. Often operators seemed put out by the fact 
that they were not able to make small articles on their own 
property as cheaply as they could buy them outside, but in 
this day of specialties this was not a disgrace. 

It appeared to H. F. Merker, Hast St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, East St. Louis, Ill., that it was not proper to pur- 
chase an article outside if its manufacture inside would 
reduce the overhead for the department making it, for the 
company might save something through the department 
doing its other work with less overhead expense. If the 
department was crowded, however, and the making of the 
article would increase the total overhead, it would be better 
tc have the work done outside. 

Mr. Schreiber said the committee had tried to agree on a 
certain percentage for inter-departmental charges, but it 
was found that every particular case had to be analyzed 
separately. As regards very small articles, it would not 
make much difference whether the overhead was charged, 
if overhead were charged on larger jobs. Theoretically the 
small piece should haye an overhead charge just as much 
as should fifty cars, but practically it made little difference. 

Charles H. Bigelow, Millville (N. J.) Traction Company, 
was of the opinion that in repair shops where a number of 
men were carried on account of break-down jobs, the minor 
articles should not stand the overhead charges, for these 
should be placed against the break-down accounts, Mr. 
Harte touched upon the need of consistency in treating 
overhead charges on small and large articles, so as to be 
prepared to substantiate appraisal figures before commis- 
sions. Mr. Barnes then read two paragraphs in the report 


In reply J. P. Ripley, J. G. White : 
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of the committee which to his mind summed up the entire 
discussion. 
Cost ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Barnes next outlined the cost accounting section of 
the report. G. G. Whitney, Washington Railway & Hlectric 
Company, Washington, D. C., said that many of the com- 
panies during the past year had realized the value of cost 
accounting, especially those engaged in valuation work. 
He recommended the use of a system of work order or job 
numbers. P. L. King, San Antonio (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany, emphasized the importance of co-operation between 
the engineering and accounting departments in cost account- 
ing work, and in reply to Mr. Merker said that in his com- 
pany after the work was completed a report of final cost 
was made up in detail and a copy given to the engineering 
department for use in forming future estimates. Mr. Bige- 
low stated that such statements were eminently necessary. 
President Hanna noted that the provision of the report call- 
ing for “a final statement from the accounting department 
showing the actual cost of the work” covered this point. 


Mr. Harte said that no charges should be added to the au-. 


thorization except as they passed through the hands of the 
engineer or the person responsible for the authorization. 
In large companies the engineer in charge should have a 
monthly comparison of the auditor’s book’ statement and 
the estimate in order to head off charges improperly made. 

H. H. George described the practice of the Public Service 
Railway engineers in furnishing an estimate of the replace- 
ment value or original construction value of the work done 
at the same time the estimate of proposed work was made, 
and after the work was done in furnishing the auditing 
department with a revised estimate of the cost of materials 
actually replaced. At this point Charles H. Clark, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway, and Mr. Roberts raised some questions 
regarding the accounting treatment of replacements, which 
were ably answered by Mr. Barnes. Then followed a dis- 
cussion between Messrs. Barnes, Merker, Glover and Palmer, 
regarding the non-replacement of as much value as orig- 
inally estimated. The concensus of opinion finally seemed 
to be that the first estimate of replacements should be re- 
vised to show the value of the articles actually replaced, 
which should then be written off on the books. 

Mr. Barnes then called attention to the fact that it was 
upon the suggestion of the joint association that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission system of accounts was re- 
vised, which should be a source of great gratification to the 
members. Mr. Roberts moved that the report of the en- 


gineering-accounting committee be adopted and that the ~ 


committee be continued, which motion, together with a 
vote of thanks, was carried. 


Lire or RAILWAY PHYSICAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Schreiber then reported for the committee on life of 
railway physical property, to the effect that this joint 
committee had during the last year given further study to 
the subjects outlined and discussed in its 1912 and 1913 
reports, that it had followed closely the work of member 
companies and studies of depreciation and life of physical 
property by other technical associations and bodies, and that 
it had in preparation its final report, although recent de- 
velopments had made the submission of such a report in- 
advisable at this time. Mr. Ripley moved that the report of 
progress be accepted and the committee be continued. The 
motion was carried and the joint meeting then adjourned. 


According to the Department of Commerce, the United 
States leads the nations in the value of manufactures, al- 


though the products of its factories are chiefty consumed. 


at home. In 1909 the United States produced more than 
$2,000,000,000 in manufactures, of which only about 5 per 
cent was sold to foreign countries. - 


; 
: 
; 
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street railways or electric interurban railways.” 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS 


The report of the committee on federal relations, pre- 
sented before the American Association yesterday, men- 


tioned the appointment of Horace F. Clark, of the law firm 


of Clark, Prentiss & Clark, as Washington representative of 
the association. Mr. Clark’s appointment was made after 
the annual meeting last year, and followed the appointment 


of E. B. Burritt, the former Washington representative, to 


the office of secretary of the association. 

The report then gave a review of some of the bills which 
had been presented before Congress during the past year and 
the action of the committee thereon. In the early part of 
1914, the report says, there were five bills in the House of 
Representatives compelling the speedy substitution of steel 
for wooden cars in interstate passenger service. Some were 
more drastic than others, and it was apparent that electric 
railways engaged in interstate commerce would be seriously 
affected by the enactment of any of these bills. Therefore 
a hearing was arranged in January before a sub-committee 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
in Washington and was attended by members of the com- 
mittee on federal relations and other representatives of 
the electric railway industry. An account of this hearing 
appears on page 533 of the ELecrric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
March 7, 1914. The House committee on interstate and 


_foreign commerce has not yet reported any of the bills on 


steel cars pending before it, but an omnibus bill has been 
prepared to take the place of a number of these bills and 
was introduced in May by Mr. Stevens, of New Hampshire. 
Its number is H. R. 16,875. Electric railways are exempted 
from the operation of this bill by Section 17, which reads 
that “‘the provisions of this act shall not apply to electric 
It is be- 
lieved that the arguments presented at the hearing favorably 
impressed the sub-committee and that any bill which it re- 
ported relating to steel cars will exclude electric railways 
from its operation. 

The federal relations committee report then described 
the hearings conducted before the House committee on 
the District of Columbia in regard to the proposed municipal 
ownership of the street railways in Washington. The com- 
mittee adds that it believes that the force of the arguments 
made in the report of the minority members of the House 
committee against municipalization will ultimately prevail, 
but every member company should make a point of seeing 
that these arguments are brought to the attention of the 
representative in Congress from its district. 

The report then refers to House bill 16,586, amending the 
interstate commerce act so as to require approval by the 
commission of stocks, bonds, notes, etc., payable at periods 
of more than twelve months after date and issued by com- 
mon carriers subject to the act. The bill was passed by 
the House, and as passed, it applies to electric railways en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The federal relations com- 
mittee arranged for a hearing before the Senate committee, 
and this committee reported the bill to the Senate with a 
number of important amendments, including one reading as 
follows: 

“The term common carrier railroad corporation, as used 
in this section, shall not be construed to include street rail- 
way lines or electric interurban lines unless they form a 
part of a railroad system operated in part with steam.” 

The bill in this form is pending before the Senate, but 
it is generally understood that no legislation on this subject 
will at present be urged for passage. 

OTHER BILLS AND CONCLUSION 

The report referred to other bills of considerable impor- 

tance to electric railways which have been before Congress 


this last year. One is to subject urban street railways 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


and its immediate object appears to give to the commission 
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jurisdiction over the Omaha-Council Bluffs controversy, 
which, in June, 1913, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held was beyond the jurisdiction of that body. The 
subject of compensation to employees of common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce is covered by several of the 
other bills introduced. The Federal Trade Commission act, 
which became a law in September, probably has little re- 
lation to electric railway companies, but the Clayton anti- 
trust act contains several provisions of interest to them. One 
is the provision against the acquisition by one interstate 
corporation of the capital of another when the effect is to 
lessen competition. Another relates to interlocking direc- 
torates. : : 

In 1913 the committee on federal relations called attention 
to the “gradually increasing scope of the relations between 
the electric railway industry and the United States govern- 
ment.” In its present report it says that the record of the 
past year lends confirmation to this statement. The report 
concludes as follows: 

“It is too early to say that Congress has recognized the 
impropriety of making all of its legislation in relation to 
common carriers by railroad applicable to electric railways 
equally with the trunk line steam railroads. At the same 
time, it is believed that progress has been made in securing 
that recognition. The absurdity of requiring, for instance, 
the comparatively small and weak electric carriers of the 
country to submit to distant authorities at Washington the 
issues of notes, stocks, bonds and other obligations already 
abundantly supervised by state authorities, is apparent as 
soon as really considered. The fact that important commit- 
tees of the House and Senate have manifested their realiza- 
tion of the differences between steam and electric railways 
by making exceptions to bills as above indicated encourages 
the hope that in future legislation the two classes of rail- 
roads will be kept separate. The probability that future 
federal legislation affecting the electric railway industry will 
be fair, reasonable and workable would be much enhanced if 
steam and electric railroads were regarded and treated by 
United States congressmen and senators as belonging to 
different classes. Our membership can do much by personal 
interviews and communications with representatives and 
senators to have the differences between the two classes of 
carriers recognized. The subject is so important that no 
member should fail to do what he can to secure the result 
aimed at.” 


WHAT IS “PUNCH”? 


What is that force in an advertisement that makes you 
buy the thing advertised? 

What is it that enables one man to sell two or three cars 
while the other fellow isn’t selling any? 

We call it “punch” in a general way, but what is “punch”? 

Punch is vim vitalized. It is vigor with a voltage behind 
it. It is “pepper” coupled to “push.” It is power, person- 
ality, persistency and pugnacity done up in the same pack- 
age. 

It is knowing enough—not too much. 

It is talking enough—not too much. 

It is the correct sizing up of a situation. 

It is knowing what to do with a situation when once 
sized up. 

It is knowing how to say and do forceful things in a 
forceful way. 

It is knowing when to pull the order blank. 

It is the ability to get out of a tight place with the order. 

It is dominating the interview and coming away with the 
check. 

“Punch” is the child of ambition and the father of suc- 
cess. 

“Punch” is just plain, every-day 
“kick” in it—Ford Times. 


“horse-sense”’ with a 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRAINING OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION EMPLOYEES 


The report of the committee on training of transportation 
employees of the Transportation & Traffic Association, pre- 
sented yesterday, stated that data sheets were sent out to 
the member companies covering the following subjects as- 
signed for investigation: 1. A comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the “safety first’ movement. 2. Bring up to date 
the digest of state and municipal regulations affecting em- 
ployment. 3. Recommend practices for handling bulletin 
boards. 4. Study of the various methods of paying wages. 
5. Recommendation regarding the standardizing and use of 
training schools, instruction cars and apparatus for various 
sized properties. 

The committee decided, on the subject of “safety first,” 
that its general adoption by a large number of companies 
was too recent to justify definite conclusions. Also, that 
the results obtained were believed to be too involved with 
attending influences to justify a definite statement. The 
committee stated, however, that if interest and enthusiasm 
copld be maintained, further trial of the movement was 
warranted, but that the results should be measured with 
extreme care. The interest which inspires the safety move- 
ment is susceptible of misconstruction and, when once 
started, patience and persistence are necessary to overcome 
recognized prejudice. 

In its report of legislative and municipal enactments the 
new laws in Massachusetts, New York and West Virginia 
are mentioned. In commenting on these, the committee 
states that the invasion of constitutional restrictions is 
becoming more manifest, and the laws affecting street rail- 
way organizations continue to savor of class legislation. 
If this principle is to be accepted by railroads, their influ- 
ence in the framing of such laws should be exerted aggres- 
sively to prevent enactment. 

Recommended practice for handling bulletin boards, which 
was one of the subjects assigned to this committee, indi- 
cates clearly a tendency to dissatisfaction with the results 
secured by existing methods. Recommendations governing 
notices as distinguished from bulletins, provide for the dis- 
play of notices on the bulletin boards and their removal 
when obsolete. Bulletin recommendations provide that they 
shall be printed to conform in size with the rule book page, 
revised annually to include live bulletins in pamphlet form 
of the same size, and followed with a periodic revision of 
rule book every five years. On small properties where print- 
ing is not justified, individual issues should be supplied by 
using some established manifolding process. It was also 
recommended that bulletin discussions should be featured 
at periodic meetings and followed by inspection and exami- 
nation, All notices should also receive like attention when 
their importance requires. 

Regarding the methods of paying wages, the committee 
concludes that where various allowances are not involved 
and rates are fairly uniform, considerable merit attaches to 
daily payment by conductor or depot official from current 
receipts, using individual pay receipts as sub-vouchers to 
payroll which they accompany. This method was found de- 
sirable on properties of fairly good size, and it is also 
applicable to the largest properties if receivers are stationed 
at terminals to clear the conductors’ daily receipts. While 
local conditions may make this method objectionable, weekly 
payment in cash by the paymaster should meet all require- 
ments. Objections to unreceipted vouchers may be elimi- 
nated by requiring individuals to sign and deliver to the 
paymaster receipts for the payments made. 

In the report on standardization and use of training 
schools, instruction cars and apparatus, it is stated that the 
data indicate that standardization is desirable. The best 
argument which could be advanced in support of uniform 
practice lies in the fact that extreme variations exist. Until 
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each superintendent studies wherein his own practices are — 


fundamentally wrong in principle but little may be accom- 
plished in the way of securing uniform practice throughout 
the country. 


Training schools are a necessary adjunct to all properties, — 


irrespective of size. Employees should be taught their 
duties thoroughly, be made to realize the importance of 
work carefully performed and without ridicule or rebuff, be 
afforded opportunity to reach a thorough understanding of 
what is required of them. In order to accomplish this re- 
sult personal attention of a painstaking order is necessary. 
A specific time should be devoted to this and a specialized. 
effort made, uninterrupted by other administrative duties. 

- Regarding the use of instruction cars, the committee con- 
cludes that where operation is in congested territory, an 
instruction car is regarded as an essential part of the in- 
struction methods. 


necessity for instruction apparatus is believed to exist, the 
quantity and manner of display, however, being dependent 
upon the extent of use to which it is put. 

For small properties the committee believes that a super- 
intendent, depot master or inspector should be assigned to 
the work of instruction and that one man should do this 
work rather than several. A surface car upon a siding may 
serve as a school and by its use accurate operation may be 
required followed by platform instruction and. supplemented 
by explanation and questioning to insure thorough under- 
standing. 

On medium-sized properties a permanent instructor with 
assistants, whose number: depends upon the number of em- 
ployees to be trained, should be provided. Owing to the 
number of students and the inability to give personal 
supervision, methods involving the use of forms and instruc- 
tion blanks will be necessary, The number of cars used for 
instruction should be increased to meet required needs. In- 
struction apparatus should be displayed in greater detail 
and various parts indicated in such a manner as to make 
up for the reduced personal attention. Instruction plants 
for the large systems differ only from the former in the 
size, the essential features being the same, but with a 
larger supervisory staff. 


ACCOUNTING TREATMENT OF DEPRECIATION 


The address on the subject of the accounting treatment of 
depreciation delivered yesterday by Robert Sealy, assistant 
treasurer the North American Company, New York, before 
the Accountants’ Association, treated the subject primarily 
from the point of view of “insurance replacement” rather 
than from that of the wasting of assets. The tenor of the 
address was to the effect that the extent of accounting pre-~ 
visions for ‘depreciation and their importance is largely de- 
pendent upon the financial policy of the electric railway in 
question. There has been a rather general attempt on the 
part of regulating commissions to enforce accounting prac- 
tices insuring the financing of future replacements, and it 
seems generally recognized that replacements are properly 
to be charged against income and not to be capitalized. Of 
all the methods for making such charges against income, 
the accrual method or charge against income during the 
preceding years appears preferable. Where regular charges 
to income are not separately accrued the surplus may pro- 
vide the necessary reserves to insure replacement. _ 

Mr. Sealy deplored the serious confusion of terms which 
has arisen in connection with the subject of depreciation 
and said that there is no part of accounting procedure so 
in need of standard definitions. In regard to the line of 
demarcation between charges to maintenance and charges 
to the reserve accrued for replacements, it seemed essential 
that charges to the reserve when based upon the antici- 
pated life in service should be made only when the replace- 


Its use, however, should be confined to — 
rudimentary practice in the early stages of instruction. The 
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ment effected actually adds to the life of the unit. Mr. 
‘Sealy condemned the practice of deducting the depreciation 


_ reserve from the asset account on the balance sheet as be- 


ing a departure from the underlying theory of original cost 


‘ and the substitution therefor of the theory of present value 
with its accompanying confusion. It would be better prac- 


tice to treat the reserve as a liability. When reserves to 
insure replacements were accrued from income, Mr. Sealy 
felt that there was no necessity for separately funding the 
assets offsetting the reserve liability. Various methods had 
been suggested as a proper means of equalizing the charges 
against revenue, but pending the accumulations of mortality 
data it served no particularly useful purpose to draw fine 
distinctions between them, for all were presumably destined 
toward the same end. Mr. Sealy suggested that eventually 
the application of the principles of insurance to the calecu- 
lation of the annual premiums or reserve credits would 
give figures more nearly representing the actual cost than 
would the assumptions involved in the application of the 
ordinary sinking fund or straight line methods. 

One of the most interesting sections of the address dealt 
with the distinction drawn between the engineer’s problem 
of appraising the present value of physical assets and the 
accountant’s problem of accounting for the financing of re- 
_ placements, and also with the description of the indetermi- 
nate nature of the engineer’s task and the lines along which 
the accountant can proceed when the engineer supplies the 
essential underlying data. The accountant’s problem is 
similar to and almost identical with that of the life insur- 
ance actuary who determines the premium to be paid by 
the insured under any one of a number of policy plans, but 
estimates on the annual reserve at present are far from 
accurate owing to the absolute lack of experience data with 
respect to the useful lives of various classes of property. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING 
ACCOUNTING 


The report of the joint committee on engineering account- 
ing presented yesterday covered the three topics of overhead 
charges, inter-departmental charges and cost accounting. The 
‘committee did not take up in detail the subject of overhead 
charges, inasmuch as it is in the hands of a committee of 
the Accountants’ Association.. Such charges were defined, 
however, to cover costs over and above those of labor and 
material and directly and properly chargeable to a particular 
undertaking or piece of work. They comprise two distinct 
classes—first, those of an operating nature, including cost 
_of supervision, administrative expenses, insurance, wear and 
tear on machinery, non-productive labor, etc.; and second, 
those of a more general nature, including interest, taxes, etc. 
Overhead costs are not susceptible of exact distribution and 
in general are estimates based upon and controlled by the 
conditions surrounding a particular case. They seldom, if 
ever, bear any fixed percentage relation to their respective 
costs of labor and material. 

Inter-departmental charges were discussed from the stand- 
points of construction and operation. Inter-departmental 
charges for construction should properly include allowances 
for all overhead costs incidental to the work, and the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission rule prescribed in the uniform 


system of accounts effective July 1, 1914, should apply in all 
eases. In the practical application of such a system, how- 
ever, it is necessary to distinguish between the two classes 
of overhead costs previously mentioned, the proportionate 
amounts of only the first class being credited to the oper- 
ating accounts of the departments doing the work, and the 
charges of the second class, representing return upon invest- 
ment in plant and equipment used for the work, being cred- 
ited to the accounts originally bearing the charges. 

Such a system, if applied similarly to inter-departmental 
operating charges, would result in the inflation of the oper- 
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ating expenses by the overhead charges of the second class. 
On the other hand, inter-departmental operating charges 
under a system of including costs of only labor and ma- 
terials would be inaccurate and misleading. A system of 
inter-departmental accounting in which the overhead costs 
of both classes were added to the job order cost (the depart- 
ment benefited by the work being billed with the total and 
the accounts of the department doing the work credited) 
would leave the total of operating expenses unaffected by the 
addition of overhead costs of both classés, since they would 
cancel in summation. Yet under this plan the department 
doing the work would be unjustifiably credited with an 
amount to cover fixed.charges upon a portion of its plant 
and equipment, for it is not directly charged with an amount 
to cover the fixed charges on all equipment used by it. The 
inclusion of only charges of the first class would solve this 
difficulty, but no reason exists why the department benefited 
should be charged with the first class and not the second. 
The only solution of the problem lies in a system of cost 
accounting, summarized in a statement which is separate 
from the operating statement and in which the accounts of 
each department include its due portion of general expenses, 
taxes, interest, etc., and are then credited with the total cost 
(including labor, material and overhead of both classes) for 
work done for another department. 

Cost accounting is defined by the committee as a separate 
and supplemental detailed analysis of accounts, designed to 
reflect the expenditures for different undertakings and vari- 
ous classes of work, as well as unit costs, with greater accu- 
racy than is possible under systems of accounts prescribed by 
law. The essential features of the system outlined by the 
committee for both large and small companies follow: (1) 
preliminary estimate of cost; (2) actual or estimated original 
cost of work to be replaced, if any; (3) authorization 
through the proper official for the expenditure of the amount 
of the estimate; (4) formal notice of completion from the 
engineering department to the accounting department; (5) 
final statement of actual cost authorized by the accounting 
department; (6) supplemental authorization covering over- 
expenditures, if any; (7) certificate of completion, canceling 
unexpended balances, from the accounting department to the 
authorizing officials. This system insures the retention of all 
original records in the accounting department, and it can be 
used as a basis for increased economies of operation and 
valuable data for future estimates. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee recommended that consideration of the subdivision of 
the maintenance expense accounts under the new Interstate. 
Commerce Commission system be referred to next year’s 
joint committee. 


THE WAR AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The September number of Bonds and Mortgayes, Chicago, 
contained an article on “The War and Public Utilitiss—The 
Outlook for Investor and Public under New Conditions,” by 
William H. Hodge, publicity manager H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany. Mr. Hodge believes that well-managed public utilities 
will withstand the present strain on cavital to far better 
advantage than most industries, pointing out, however, that 
“if a situation arises where a corporation will be saved from 
serious embarrassment by the application of surplus earn- 
ings to construction needs, rather than to the payment of 
dividends, the stockholders should have no grounds for 
criticism. Cases such as this will be comparatively rare 
in the American publicity field, and there is nothing in them 
warranting lessening of confidence on the part of invest- 
ors in the securities of public utility companies under re- 
sponsible and capable management.” Mr. Hodge observes 
that public utilities deal with the law of averages. They 
can go through calamities affecting society just as cities 
and states persist in the face of blows which wipe out indi- 
viduals and individual enterprises. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION 


The report of the committee on power generation of the 
Engineering Association was presented yesterday. It con- 
sisted of three monographs prepared as sub-committee re- 
ports as follows: “Status of Automatic Stokers,” by R. J. 
S. Piggott, mechanical construction engineer Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company; “Control and Safety Devices for 
Power Stations and Feeder Circuits with Special Reference 
to Reactance,’ by J. W. Welsh, electrical engineer Pitts- 
burgh. Railways, and Fay Woodmansee, Woodmansee & 
Davidson, Chicago, and “Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Sixty-Cycle Apparatus with Particular Reference to Rotary 
Converters for Railway Service,” by L. P. Crecelius, super- 
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‘pronounced in the underfeeds. ( 
chain grates for high volatile high ash coals, and the gravity” 
‘underfeed for practi¢ally all other Classes. It is not certain 
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but that the underfeed will eventually take the whole field. 

Mr. Piggot summarizes the data of efficiency of various 
modern stoker installations in the accompanying figure. 
These curves are for boiler efficiency only, not allowing 
steam for blowing or driving stokers, or for boiler feed 
pumps. All except the double-fire Roney stoker show best 
efficiency at less than 100 per cent boiler rating. Referring 
to the input-output line, it will be seen that the net output 
of steam is lower at any given coal input by the amount of 
steam used for auxiliaries necessary to operate the boilers. 


Average Normal 
Price Per Forcing 
Stoker Type Rated Boiler Capacity. 
Horse-power Per Cent 
Rating 
Step and slope grates............. Overfeed $3.60 190 
Wis Gratesss.stn)bisatineacwecde Gin metetns Overfeed 3.60 175 
Chain Grates.f3.-52 cece eee eae Overfeed 3.50- 6.55 260 
Gravity underfeed ....... a sta Underfeed 5.65 300-350 
Horizontal retort underfeed....... Underfeed 4.44 300 


Man—Hours Pounds Coal 


Price Per Maintenance Attendance PerSquare Foot 
Draft Maximum Per Ton Coal ‘Per Active Grate Surface 
Horse-power (Dollars) Hour (Maximum) 

Natural $1.90 $0.10- $0.12 0.45 35-38 

Natural 2.06 0.11- 0.14 0.45- 0.50 35-42 
Natural and 

forced 2.52 0.06- 0.10 0.20-0.30 45-48 

Foreed 1.88-1.62 0.025- 0.04 0.08 0.10 60-75 

Forced 1.48 0.04- 0.06 0.30-0.40 50-65 


intendent of motive power Cleveland Railway, and W. H. 
Sawyer, Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York. 

Mr, Piggott reported that the principal considerations in 
the design of a stoker are: (1) Coking of green coal; (2) 
adequate mixture and heating of volatile matter with air; 
(3) burning of fixed carbon; (4) disposal and dumping of 
ash and clinker. Other points, only less important than the 
first four are: (5) prevention of sifting, and (6) preven- 
tion of clinker adherence to brickwork and stoker parts. 
He considered the qualities of the three types of stokers; 
overfeed, chain grate and underfeed. 

In the matter of costs his conclusion is that the com- 
parative prices of the various stokers per rated horse-power 
of boiler are of little value unless the forcing capacity, 


COMBINED EFFICIENCY, BOILER AND FURNACE 
A~=2365H.P. Boiler, Taylor Stoker D.E. Stirling 
B=2565 H.P. Boiler, Roney Stoker D.E. Stirling 


100 C= 520 H.R Boiler, Taylor Stoker B.& W. 
D= 750 H.P. Boller, Taylor Stoker B.&W. (Part 2" Tubes) 
E= 600H.P Boiler, Green Chain Grate, B.& W. 
F= 520 H.R. Boiler, Westinghouse-Foney Stoker B.& W. 
a G=/000 H.R. Boiler, Taylor Stoker B.& W. 
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COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION—CHART SHOWING STOKER 
EFFICIENCY CURVES 


maintenance and labor attendance are taken into account. 
The accompanying table gives average data for representa- 
tive types. The costs per horse-power are averaged for each 
case; the forcing capacity is that obtainable with first-class 
operation and adequate draft in glowing apparatus. The 
maintenance figures cover stoker only. The maintenance of 
brickwork on overfeeds is usually higher: than underfeeds 
on account of the expensive and troublesome coking arches. 
The same clinker adherence occurs in each, but is more 


This in turn lowers the net boiler-plant efficiency by an 
amount which varies for every case. It will be found that 
the highest point of the new efficiency curve has been raised 
20 to 25 per cent more in output than: the highest point of 
the boiler efficiency curve. This indicates that the boilers 
should be run averaging about 25 per cent higher than the 
most efficient test point, viewed from this consideration 
only. But the principal factor influencing the load to be car- 
ried on the boiler is the relation of fixed charges to operating 
cost. 
Messrs. Welsh and Woodmansee devoted their article to 
a discussion of the fundamental principles of the part played 
by natural and artificial reactance in power plants and trans- 
mission lines, particularly as affecting short-circuit currents, 
load distribution and synchronizing power of’ synchronous 
apparatus. They took up reactance location in generator 
mains, busbars and feeders and gave curves of the short- 
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COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION—COSTS AND EFFICIENCIES OF 
TWENTY-FIVE-CYCLE AND SIXTY-CYCLE APPARATUS 


circuit currents produced under various conditions, and of 
the mechanical strains in reactance coils resulting there- 
from. Some useful data given are as follows: Approximate 
space for a twenty-five-cycle, 50-kva coil 0.6 cu. ft. per kva, 
and for a 500-kva coil 0.3 cu. ft. Corresponding costs are 
$12 and $4 per kilovolt-ampere. The following figures were 
given for sixty-cycle coils: 50-kva, specific volume 0.3 cu. ft. 
per kilovolt-ampere, unit cost $6 per kilovolt-ampere. The 
volume is given as low as 0.0175 cu. ft. per kilovolt-ampere 


The field narrows down to 


for a 475-kva coil, 
vampere for a 1200-kva coil. 
modern reactance-coil installations were reproduced in the 


oes 
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and the unit cost $1.46 per kilovolt- 
A number of photographs ‘of 


report. 
The paper by Messrs. Crecelius and Sawyer reviews the 


present status of sixty-cycle apparatus, particularly as con- 


trasted with twenty-five-cycle apparatus. They stated that 
under normal operating conditions there is little choice 
between the two frequencies as far as turbo-generators are 
concerned, except that with high-speed generators the reg- 
ulation may not be quite as reliable in the sixty-cycle ma- 
chines when the load is variable. The damage from short- 
circuits also may be intensified. These machines are slightly 
more efficient and they are much cheaper, as are also syn- 
chronous motors built for the higher frequency. The same 
considerations hold with transformers. 
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The writers state that, while the sixty-cycle rotary is 
probably not quite as reliable as the modern twenty-five- 
cycle machine, it is more so than the older ones and is 
reliable for ordinary conditions. The general tendency to 
hunting and flashing has been reduced by improved design. 
The present high speed permits the use of 8% in. to 9 in. 
between commutating points and this, combined with com- 
mutating poles, improved mechanical design and copper 
dampers or cage winding, has resulted in the production of 
a sixty-cycle converter which approaches the twenty-five- 
cycle one in commutating ability. Hunting tendencies have 
also been reduced through the elimination of the recipro- 
cating engine. 

Under abnormal power supply conditions the sixty-cycle 
rotary is more sensitive to flashing than the twenty-five- 
cycle one, as it is also in case of d.c. short-circuits. Com- 
mutator speeds must be higher to give the necessary dis- 
tances between commutating points, but as the current per 
brush arm is smaller, on account of the larger number of 
poles, the commutators can be made shorter. Sixty-cycle 
machines also run cooler, temperature limitations being not 
one of the controlling considerations as in twenty-five-cycle 
machines. From the standpoint of efficiency the twenty-five- 
cycle rotary conyerter is slightly better, but the advantage 
is neutralized or even reversed when transformer efficiency 
is included. In the matter of price the two types are nearly 
on equality in large sizes, with the sixty-cycle rotaries ahead 
in moderate and small sizes. The report includes numerical 
data bearing out the statements. Much of this information 
is shown in the accompanying diagrams. (The reader is 
referred for further information to articles based on data 
furnished by Mr. Crecelius and published in the issues of 


the Exectric Ramway Journat for April 5, 1913, page 618, 


and March 28, 1914, page 713.) 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COST OF PASSENGER 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


The committee on cost of transportation service, Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, submitted its report yes- 
terday. Much of the report discussed the organization and 
activities of the association’s bureau of fare research or- 
ganized May 1, 1914 (see Hecrric Ramway JouRNAL 
of May 9 and May 16, 1914). At present the bureau 
receives monthly reports from about 100 companies out- 
side of New York and Chicago, the operating revenue of 
which amounts to more than $205,000,000 a year, which is 
about 40 per cent of the operating revenue of the entire 
industry. The results-disclosed did not make possible gen- 
eralized comparative summaries but they did reflect the 
present tendencies of business depression and indicated 
Cecreases in revenue at a greater rate than decreases 
in the cost of operation. The committee urged that more 
companies file statistics promptly with the bureau in order 
that the association could point out to the public the 
changing relations between revenues and the expenses 
more frequently and forcibly than is possible when re- 
liance must be placed on yearly manuals and census 
bulletins. 

The bureau had co-operated with the committee on stand- 
ards for car loading in collecting information and had also 
made a somewhat extended study of the cost of rush-hour 
gervice, and results from the studies to date appeared in 
the report of the committee named. The bureau had also 
prepared a syllabus of the New England situation where 
some companies had increased the fare-from 5 cents to 
6 cents. At the instance of a member company it is also 
gathering information about rates of fares charged by . 
neighboring interurban companies for use in an action 
looking toward an increase in rates of fare. Furthermore, 
at the request of the committee on compensation for car- 
rying United States mail, the bureau is compiling data on 
handling all material of electric lines. 


The committee then mentioned the investigation of maxi- 
mum length of profitable ride conducted jointly by the 
Boston Transit Commission and the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts (see Enrectric Ratmway JouRNAL 
of Aug. 1, 1914). In commenting on its figures the com- 
mittee said it was very much to be doubted whether 
a passenger riding 2.86 (two-thirds of the round trip of 
4.28 miles) would cost the company only two-thirds as 
much as the one riding to the end of the line, for the 
cost of handling a passenger does not depend entirely upon 
the length of the ride. Under the assumptions and figures 
of the joint commission, it appeared that a charge of 5.25 
cents instead of 5 cents would raise the earnings from 
5.4 per cent to 7 per cent and that the earnings might be 
further raised to 8 per cent by an increase to 5.38 cents 
per ride. The committee added that the work of the joint 
commission was an instance of the growing interest in the 
field of work assigned to the bureau of fare research. The 
fact that in the year 1912 passengers were using electric 
railways ten times as frequently as steam railroads, double 
the ratio of 1900, indicated the increasing importance in the 
relations of the public to the electric traction industry and 
the need for a clearer understanding of the economic prob- 
lems of that industry. 

The expenses of the bureau had been somewhat less than 
the amount authorized by the association, but this did not 
indicate that the authorized amount was greater than the 
later needs of the bureau. The original plan provided for 
the annual appropriation by the association of $2,500 for 
three years, and that $5,000 a year for each of the three 
years should be obtained from the member companies in- 
terested. As the bureau did not begin its operations until 
May, and since the initial expenditures of the bureau had 
been low, it had been decided to date the pledges to the 
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support of the bureau from June 1, instead of from Jan. 
1, 1914, as originally made. For the five months, May to Sep- 
tember inclusive, the expenses of the bureau had been about 
$2,500. The association had expended in behalf of the 
bureau from its own funds $2,000 and had received contribu- 
tions from member companies of $1,000. 


REPORT OF 1915 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


The 1915 convention committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association presented a progress report yester- 
day. It reported that at a meeting held at the associa- 
tion offices on Feb. 25, 1914, the then existing status of 
arrangements for hotel and convention headquarters ac- 
commodations had been presented. By reason of the ex- 
pressed attitude of the San Francisco Hotelmen’s Associa- 
tion, it was determined necessary to ascertain so far as 
was then practicable, the probable number of delegates who 
would attend the 1915 convention. The secretary had been 
instructed to prepare and send out a letter requesting in- 
formation as follows: Number of delegates definitely guar- 
anteed; probable number of additional delegates; date of 
arrival in and departure from San Francisco; kind of room 
desired, indicating, if possible, double or single room, and 
with or without private bath; if ladies will accompany 
members of the party, they should be included in the num- 
ber to be guaranteed or in the number probably in attend- 
ance from each company. 

As of July 3, data blanks had been sent to members and 
replies requested. The number of replies received to date 
had not been sufficient to develop a satisfactory basis for 
the making of hotel reservations. 

At its meeting referred to the committee had recommend- 
ed to the president of the association that he appoint a 
chairman of a committee on transportation, the chair- 
man in turn to appoint the other members of the commit- 
tee. It had also recommended that the Manufacturers’ As- 
sosiation appoint a similar committee to co-operate with the 
committee of the American Association. ° 


THE INTRAMURAL RAILWAY AT THE 
SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


Of the several means to be taken to eliminate the bugaboo 
of leg-weariness from the grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition during 1915, the most elaborate 
and effective will be the little intramural steam railway, 
with its 5 miles of steel track, work on which was begun 
on Oct. 1. The steam locomotives to be used will be 17 
ft. in length, similar except in size to the standard modern 
Pacific type of engines and will be equipped with air brakes, 
standard automatic couplers, electric headlight and six drive 
wheels. Each engine will haulatrain of ten miniature pas- 
senger cars ofa gageof19in. The cars themselves will have 
a width of 42 in. and a length of 20 ft. and will contain 
ten transverse seats to seat twenty passengers each. With 
ten such cars to each train and eight trains in operation, 
1600 people can be put in motion at once. Conforming to 
city speed regulations, the trains will make only about 10 
m.p.h. between stations, of which there will be seven in- 
cluding three terminals, elaborately fitted up with train 
sheds, elevated platform and turntables. The entire line 
will be 214 miles in length, double track and built with 
rails weighing 40 lb. per yard. 


In consequence of such a large number of men in the 
employment of Belfast (Ireland) Corporation Tramways 
having joined the colors and of the traffic receipts having 
fallen by about £500 per week, Mr. Nance, the general. man- 
ager, has found it necessary to reduce the number of cars 
in service during the quiet hours of the day. The number 
of cars during the busier hours has, however, been increased. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION FOR 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL 7 


This report, submitted in manuscript, was most voluminous. 
It refers first to a statement sent by the committee under 
date of Dec. 11, 1913, to Judge Moon, chairman of the House 
committee on post-offices and post roads. An abstract of this 
letter was published on page 1337 of the Ermctric RAILWAY 
JourNAL for Dec. 27, 1913. It was accompanied by estimates 
prepared by the Boston Hlevated Railway and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company as to the cost of the operation of 
mail cars on those systems. The letter complained of the 
lack of the compensation paid by the government to the 
electric roads for carrying mail and asked for relief. 

-The committee then states that while it was making efforts 
to convince the two committees in Washington of the justice 
of the claims of the railways, individual companies were 
also carrying on negotiations. Among these were the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company and the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, which, however, were not able to secure relief. On 
the other hand the Pittsburgh Railways were more suc- 
cessful in their negotiations with the Post-offiice Department 
and succeeded in securing added compensation by computing 
the length of their cars on the basis of the entire inside 
length rather than the length between bulkheads by remoy- 
ing the bulkheads, and while their rate remains the same, 
that is 1 cent per foot of length of car body, the length of 
car body in computation was so increased as to materially 
add to their compensation per car-mile, so that the rate 
received by this company was approximately 25 cents per 
car-mile for a standard 16-ft. car body with two 5-ft. plat- 
forms, The Boston Elevated Railway, in endeavoring to 
secure added compensation, was advised by the department 
that “relative to the question of increasing the length of the 
mail cars used by your company in the performance of 
service on route 304,001 at Boston, you are informed that the 
conditions of the road have been carefully investigated and 
it is found that the present authorized facilities appear ample 
for the proper performance of the service.” 

An account was also given of the extended negotiations 
of the Connecticut Company with the government. These 
finally resulted in the decision of the Connecticut Company 
not to carry the mails any longer. An account of the situa- 
tion, with the copy of the letter addressed by the Connecti- 
cut Company to the government, was published on page 1470 
of the Erectric RaAILwAY JOURNAL for June 27, 1914, and also 
appeared in the report of the committee. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, in its negotiations 
with the Post-office Department, advised the second assistant 
postmaster general, on May 7, 1914, that the compensation 
to the company for carrying United States mail was unre- 
munerative “and the continuance of this service under pres- 
ent conditions cannot be justified, and unless conditions can 
be complied with and authorized by the Post-office Depart- 
ment which will warrant our continuing the service it will 
be necessary, after reasonable notice, for this company to dis- 
continue our service of carrying United States mail in inde- 
pendent cars.” After investigation on the part of the Post- 
office Department and negotiations between the two parties, 
the railway company discontinued all mail service. The com- 
mittee adds that there may be and undoubtedly are cases 
where other electric railways have had negotiations with the 
Post-office Department during the past year of which the 
committee is not informed. 

In the meantime, Senator Bourne’s committee was investi- 
gating the whole question of compensation for carrying 
United States mail atid on Aug. 31, 1914, published “Report 
vf the Joint Committee on Postage on Second Class Mail 
Matter and Compensation for the Transportation of Mail.” 
The recommendation of the committee included a bill to in- 
crease the railroad mail pay about $5,000,000 a year and 
expressed the opinion that mail transportation should yield 
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& car-mile revenue approximately the same as passenger 
service because conditions and expenses are similar. . In the 
report Chairman Bourne complains of the vacillating policy 
of the Post-office Department which, he states, has changed 
its proposed method of payment four times in four years. 
He ascribes much of the delay in preparing the report to 
this fact. The report quotes variations in the department’s 
estimates of alleged overpay of the railroads from $10,531,792 
down to $221,832. One paragraph reads: “Before closing this 
report we deem it our duty to inform Congress that our work 
has been greatly handicapped by the deplorable lack of defi- 
nite information in the Post-office Department regarding its 
cwn operations and by the attitude of the representatives of 
both the Post-office Department and the railroads. On both 
sides there has been a persistent tendency towards special 
pleading. From the beginning the railroads have been op- 
posed to the adoption of space as a substitute for weight as a 
basis for mail compensation. On the other hand the Post- 
office Department has evinced a determination to secure a 
reduction in the total amount of railway mail pay, with little, 
if any, regard as to whether or not such a reduction is justi- 
fied under prevailing conditions.” 

The report further states: “Representatives of the rail- 
roads are open to similar criticism. A reading of the evi- 
dence will show that they were either not in possession of 
very definite data or they were reckless in their computa- 
tions showing the amount of under-payment they believed 
existed. Their estimates of under-payment vary from 
$15,000,000 to $38,000,000.” 

On Aug. 25, 1914, Senator Bankhead introduced Senate 
Bill 6405 “authorizing and directing the Postmaster General 
to readjust compensation of steam railroad companies for 
the transportation of mail.” 

Aside from the increased. compensation provided in this 
bill, it should be of interest to the delegates to note the 
following extract, Section 7: “After the rate specified in 
this act shall have been in effect for a period of two years, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, whenever re- 
quested by the Postmaster General or the representatives of 
the railroads with an aggregate mileage of at least 25 per 
cent on the railroads carrying mail, make an investigation 
of the justice and reasonableness of rates as in effect, grant 
hearings to parties in interest, and report to Congress at 
the earliest practicable date thereafter the results of such 
investigation, making specific findings as to whether the 
rates fixed herein shall be increased or decreased and, if 
either, how.” 

“Section 9.—That it shall be unlawful for any railroad com- 
‘pany to refuse to perform mail service at the rates of com- 
pensation specified in this act when required by the Post- 
master General so to do, and for every such offence it shall 
be fined not exceeding $5,000. Each day of refusal shall 
constitute a separate offence.” 

On Sept. 11, 1914, the committee forwarded to Senator 
Bourne a communication requesting information as to what 
his committee had in mind relative to the cases of the elec- 
tric railways. On Sept. 12 Senator Bourne replied to the 
committee in part as follows: 

“Referring to your letter of Sept. 11 as to why a com- 
mittee of that association was unsuccessful in securing 
consideration for the electric roads similar to that of the 
steam roads; when this committee began its hearings it 
had before it two plans submitted by the Post-office De- 

partment for compensating both steam and electric lines 
for carrying the mails, the first having been submitted to 

Congress on Aug. 12, 1912, and the second, a modification 

of the first, to our committee on Jan. 20, 1913, both being 

what has been frequently denominated a space-cost plan. 
“When representatives of your association appeared 
before our committee on Feb. 7, 1913, we expected them to 
discuss the modified plan of the Post-office Department, 
with which we supposed they were familiar. It developed 
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that they were not familiar with its provisions and their 
testimony was directed more to a demonstration that they 
were underpaid rather than the submission of a plan which 
would do substantial justice to both the government and 
the electric lines. 

“Later, namely on Feb. 19, 1913, in response to my request, 
your Mr. Lyons prepared and submitted a bill, approved by 
your association, recommending among other things an 
inerease of 0.5 cent per linear foot over the present pay. This, 
bill was promptly submitted to the Post-office Department 
for an expression of opinion as to its merits, and on July 
25, 1913, the Postmaster General submitted a memorandum 
prepared by Second Assistant Postmaster General Stewart 
in opposition to its provisions. In the concluding paragraph 
cf the memorandum Mr. Stewart makes the following state- 
ment: “The tentative draft of the proposed law for regulation 
of compensation allowed electric and steam railroads for the 
transportation of the mails, contained in House Document 
No. 105, as modified by letter of the Postmaster General 
dated Jan. 20, 1918, is believed to provide a scientific and 
equitable plan for the fixing of compensation for the car- 
riage of the mails by railroads,- both steam and electric.’ 

“Later the department abandoned this and submitted a 
new plan, same not being applicable to electric lines. The 
committee rejected both and prepared a bill embodying its 
own views as fully set forth in its report made to Congress on 
Aug. 31. As we progressed in our study we found that the 
ccnditions applicable to steam and electric railways were 
sa different that they would have to be considered as inde- 
pendent propositions. It was and is not our purpose to 
neglect the electric lines, but action has merely been post- 
poned on account of the consideration just stated, and this: 
is indicated on page 122 of our report where we say: ‘We 
have on hand a balance therefore, of $18,439.50 still available 
out of which to defray such additional expense as may be 
incurred in working out a plan for mail pay to electric 
roads, etc.’ 

“The committee has your association’s suggested bill 
before it and it will receive due consideration before any 
action is taken. If it is your desire or that of other mem- 
bers ‘of your association to present anything new before 
the committee we shall be pleased to receive it.” 

To this the chairman of the committee forwarded a reply 
assuring Senator Bourne that the committee would be glad 
to submit further information to him, 

It would appear therefore that this convention should 
direct and authorize a duly appointed committee to 
assemble, prepare and submit further detailed information 
to Senator Bourne’s committee. 

The electric railways are peculiarly fortunate in now 
being in a position to benefit by the experience of the 
steam railroads as well as by the report and bill submitted 
by the Senate committee, and in presenting their case the 
committee should be particularly careful to be so informed 
and to have such statistics as will prevent any possible 
criticism by the commission similar to that to which the 
steam railroads were subjected. The committee in sub- 
mitting this report is of the opinion that the electric rail- 
way companies’ case was never in better condition than at 
the present moment and that prospects are bright for it to 
receive fair and patient consideration by a judicial body 
peculiarly well qualified to render a report and recommen- 
dation consistent with facts and conditions. 


Prof. John R. Wildman, head of the accounting depart- 
ment of the New York University School of Commerce Ac- 
counts and Finance, who on Tuesday delivered the address 
on accounting education, is the author of two valuable 
books on accounting, one a short treatise, called “Cost 
Accounting,” and the other an exhaustive work, entitled 
“The Theory of Accounting.” 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED FORT WAYNE PLANT 


Discussing editorially the problems involved in the re- 
construction of the double-decked generating station of the 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company in Fort 
Wayne the Electrical World said in its issue of Oct. 10, 1914: 

“Rebuilding an electric station without interruption of 
service is always a feat involving much ingenuity and some- 
times a very high degree of engineering skill. The station 
reorganized had been built only seven years and when 
constructed gave promise of exceptionally good results. It 
was of the double-decked type with the turbines on the 
second floor directly over the boilers, an arrangement which 
jin principle is a good one, leading to short steam connec- 
tions and an economical design of station. In this instance, 
however, an amount of vibration developed which made re- 
construction and abandonment of the double-deck scheme 
imperative, and when the conditions of load demanded an 
increase in equipment advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity to make a complete change in the arrangement of 
the units and thereby remedy the existing trouble. 

“The plant contained both twenty-five-cycle and sixty- 
cycle generators, and the increasing load demanded an 
increase of sixty-cycle equipment which was met by the 
installation of a pair of 6250-kva turbo-generators. To ac- 
commodate these a building was erected alongside the orig- 
inal station with its turbine floor on the level of the old. 
boiler floor, and a basement was provided for the auxil- 
iaries. The result was a new and efficient plant for the 
sixty-cycle service, the new turbines being more efficient 
than the older ones. The main twenty-five-cycle machines 
had to be moved without interrupting the service on the 
railway lines to which they fed energy. At least one of 
these had to be in operation all but continuously except 
during periods of the very lightest load. The railway tur- 
bines were dismantled one at a time, and the pieces were 
carefully lowered by the traveling crane through a hole 
in the turbine-room floor, loaded on a flat car and shunted 
around to the new portion of the station. The ground- 
floor equipment of auxiliaries was then transferred to the 
new turbine room, and the whole equipment was put to 
work without interruption of service, leaving all of the 
active generating equipment alongside the boiler room in 
the new building. The old turbine floor was then put to 
good use by placing in it substantially all the control and 
switching apparatus for the station, and also installing there 
three large motor-generator sets, two used for the direct 
feeding of the railway lines and the third as a frequency 
changer to enable the night load to be carried from the 
sixty-cycle generators. 

“One specially interesting feature of the new portion 
of the plant is a corridor in the basement for the entrance 
of cooling air for the generators. After passing through 
the generators the warm air is turned into the boiler room 
through suitable ducts. Two of the large condensers and 
some of the auxiliary appliances as well are installed in 
this air corridor, and the large entrances into it under the 
turbo-generators serve to limit to the basement a consider- 
able amount of the noise from the machines which other- 
wise would be perceptible in the turbine room itself.” 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHE TO STUDY CHILIAN TRADE 


Verne L. Havens, consulting engineer and for a number of 
years chief engineer of the Mexican Tramways, has been 
recently appointed commercial attaché of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. Havens will proceed to his station 
at Santiago, Chili, some time next month. He will study 
out means for improving and developing American trade 
with the country to which he is assigned. 

“Chili offers a first-rate market for the goods which we 
produce in the greatest quantity,’ says Mr. Havens in the 
New York Hvening Post. “She has to import all her coal 
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and timber, cotton and refined oil. And those are four ar- 
ticles in the production of which this country is a leader. 
Last year Chili took 113,000 tons of coal from us, but pre- 
vious to this she had dealt mostly with England and Ger- 
many; and of course the long sea voyage has made coal 
extremely expensive. It has been $10 a ton in normal 
times; to-day, it is much higher. 

“There seems to be no reason why this country should not 
supply a great portion of Chili’s coal at a much lower rate, 
now that the Panama Canal is completed and communica- 
tion between our Eastern and Gulf Coast ports and the 
West Coast of South America is simplified. This applies 
not only to anthracite, but to soft coal, of which latter 
grade enormous quantities can:be used. It seems to me 
that this offers an opportunity for the Alabama, Tennessee, 
and other Southern soft-coal fields. 

“Then, take timber. There is practically no timber in 
Chili. It must be imported. They have been taking a great 
deal of Douglas fir from our Northwestern States, but now 
they will be able to get yellow pine from our Southern 
States shipped through the canal. Douglas fir is a very 
good wood, adaptable for house-trimming, and so forth; but 
it is rather soft. A tough woodlike yellow pine will be ex- 
tremely valuable to the Chilians for heavier construction, 
for bridge building, car sills, and similar things. All of the 
cotton goods that the Chilians wear they must import, and 
as I have said, they have no refined oil. Besides this, al- 
though they have great resources in crude iron ore, they 
produce no steel. I understand the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is planning to operate down there. 

“It is a very delicate matter.to develop trade with a for- 
eign country. At best, trade is an elusive quantity. Much 
depends upon the spirit in which the campaign is launched. 
It does not pay to create an impression in a country that 
you expect to win its trade simply because it has no other 
resource, and must buy from you or from nobody. All peo- 
ples are proud, and they require, and have a right to re- 
quire, consideration and the manifestation of a spirit of 
conciliation and cordial desire for co-operation.”’ 


BALANCE OF TRADE FAST TURNING IN FAVOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


“From the figures which I have received on the import and 
export trade between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries,” stated Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of customs, in the New York World, 
“T am confident that the balance of trade in favor of this 
country will exceed even the most sanguine predictions 
made prior to and after the beginning of the Huropean war.” 

“On Oct. 10 of this year our imports from foreign coun- 
tries amounted to $3,303,700, while our exports were $4,121,- 
812. On Oct. 12 our imports were $272,996, while cur ex- 
ports were $487,357. This was an unusually small percent- 
age of day’s receipts compared with the month. But on Oct. 
13 the imports were $5,582,830, while the exports amounted 
to $6,707,243. 

“The total amount of imports from Oct. 5, according to the 
figures in my possession up to the present date, are $33,271,- 
857, while our exports during the same period amount to 
$39 840,816. 

“The ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Newport News, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco and 
Chicago represent .87 per cent of our import trade and 72 
per cent of our export trade. My calculations are based up- 
on reports which I have received from the collectors of 
customs at these ports, which indicate conclusively that the 
United States is beginning to feel the effect of the depres- 
sion in the markets of Europe and is selling all kinds of 
products to these nations now engaged in war, resulting in 
a balance of trade in favor of this country which is bound 
to have its effect upon the present strained financial situa- 
ticn. 
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WHY THEY ARE CALLED “WINNER” SEATS 


Foremost among the car seats exhibited by The J. G. Brill 
Company this year is the improved “Winner” type. The im- 
provement in the construction of this seat consists chiefly 
in using double levers at both ends, making it more sub- 
stantial than ever and capable of standing rough handling 
_ by conductors hurrying to change over at the end of the 
route, or by passengers of large dimensions forcing them- 
_ selves back by pushing against the foot rails or seat backs. 
This type of seat is shown with woven cane upholstered 
- cushions and backs, and slat backs; also with high, three-part 
back and arm rest for interurban car service. For inter- 
urban service the double lever at each end gives the strong 
support necessary for the high and heavier back. The 
“Winner” seat is constructed with pressed-steel one-piece 
' pedestal, pressed-steel one-piece aisle and wall plates, 
angle-steel cross frames, and the backs have springs as well 
as the cushions. The Brill standard stationary back seat 
has the pedestal and aisle end arm made of pressed steel 
in one piece; there are no cross frames and therefore when 
the cushion is lifted out only the pedestal and back remain, 
_ leaving a free space for sweeping the car. Rolls of lined 
and unlined twill-woven cane manufactured at the Brill 
plant by improved processes are exhibited. Three types of 
motormen’s seats of both adjustable and non-adjustable 
types are also shown. 


MULTIPLE-UNIT FREIGHT TRAIN OPERATION 


The Empire United Railways, Inc., will shortly place in 
service five new freight cars to take care of a large in- 
crease in its freight business. In this connection Ernest 
Gonzenbach, general manager, contemplates a new idea in 
freight traffic arrangements. The equipment for these 
cars was specified to be Westinghouse No. 333-E rail- 
way motors with automatic battery unit switch control to 
operate in trains. Instead of operating single freight cars, 
affording too frequent service, the plan will be to operate 
in two and three-car trains, thus approaching more nearly 
steam traffic conditions. Thus, while the service rendered 
will still be superior to that afforded by steam railroads, the 
cost of operation will be such as to allow of profit at steam 
railroad rates. 


STEEL POURED LIKE WATER WELDS PIPES WHILE 
: YOU WAIT 


Strollers in Machinery Hall yesterday were attracted by 
a lurid glare emanating from the Goldschmidt Thermit Com- 
_pany’s space. On investigation they found that practical 
demonstrations of pipe welding were going on on a regular 
: commercial scale, short lengths of 114-in. extra heavy pipe 
being joined together by the Thermit butt-welding method. 
| This is the first time that the reaction has been demon- 
strated on the pier and it is certainly well worth seeing. 
| In using this process for pipe welding, the pipe ends are 
first accurately squared up by means of a pipe-facing ma- 
: chine designed for the purpose, and are then held tightly 
together by means of clamps. A cast-iron mold is placed 
around them at the joint, and into this is poured the super- 
heated mass of slag and steel produced in half a minute by 
the Thermit reaction. The slag goes in first and covers the 
outside of the pipe and the inside of the mold with a pro- 
tective coating which prevents the steel, going in afterward, 
from coming in contact with either the pipe or the mold. 
The entire mass, however, brings the pipe ends to a welding 
heat, at which time they are squeezed together by means 


tion is completed in from five to ten minutes. 

‘After seeing one of these demonstrations it is easy to 
understand how, in rail welding with Thermit, the insert 
placed between the rails is butt-welded on each side to form 
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of the clamps and a butt-weld affected. The entire opera- 
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a continuous rail head. It is also a liberal education to see 
Mr. Mann of the Goldschmidt Company handling this white 
hot steel and pouring it from crucible to mold as though it 
were as easy aS drawing beer from a keg. 


NEW ENGLAND COMPANY DISCARDS OPEN-BENCH CARS 


The New England Investment & Securities Company is 
building twenty new cars for its properties—the Springfield 
Street Railway and the Worcester Consolidated Street 
Railway—and is using the electrical equipment from some 
of the open-bench cars which are being dismantled. This 
procedure permits the use of the latest type of cars without 
the large outlay of capital necessary for the purchase of an 
entirely new car. Following in the steps of the New York 
companies, the Security Company has equipped the cars 
with electro-pneumatic contactor devices of the Westing- 
house HL type. The wiring is so arranged that the main 
line switch cannot be closed until the doors of the cars are 
closed, and if the latter are accidentally opened while the 
car is in motion the control circuit is broken and the power 
is shut off of the motors. These contactor devices have a 
further advantage in that the main power arc is broken 
beneath the car. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE PROGRESS 

The “safety first” 2500-volt fuses at the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company’s space 336 have excited much interest 
during the week. It is claimed that these fuses will ab- 
solutely operate on circuits of all capacities. In connec- 
tion with these fuses, the company has recently developed 
a line of fuse boxes embracing types both for aerial and 
underground work. These boxes have been designed with 
the “safety first” movement in mind. The operator is en- 
tirely protected from live metal parts and contacts by por- 
celain carrier handles, which are left in the box permanently 
so as to make the operation of the fuse boxes at 2500 volts 
absolutely safe. 

Ebony asbestos wood for switchboards and panel boards 
is also attracting much attention. This new material has 
been approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
for all places where slate, marble and soapstone have previ- 
ously been: used. Its dielectric strength is so great that it 
permits considerable reduction in thickness. Where 1-in in- 
sulation would ordinarily be specified, %4-in. ebony asbestos 
wood is sufficient. Moreover, its mechanical strength is 
much greater, and it can be worked up with the tools or- 
dinarily used by carpenters. It is made in various thick- 
ness from 1-in. and up, and in sheets of various sizes from 
26 in. x 48 in. to 48 in. x 96 in. and takes a high polish. 

J-M air-brake expander rings, which are a decided im- 
provement over the old style air-brake cylinder packing ex- 
pander rings, are also being exhibited. The trouble with 
the old type rings has been largely due to the leakage of 
air in the brake cylinder and unnecessary wear of the pack- 
ing leather, resulting in reduced braking efficiency. With 
the new J-M expander ring these difficulties have been en- 
tirely overcome. The claims for this new ring are that it 
inereases the life of packing leather, eliminates brake fail- 
ure due to leakage, increases braking efficiency by utilizing 
the full pressure applied, prevents distortion and is very 
easy to apply. Other features of this company’s exhibit 
include a full line of fuses, primary cut-out boxes, several 
kinds of ““Vulcabestos” insulation and its well-known under- 


ground fiber conduit. 


During the three and one-half years ended on June 30, 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad had not 
had a single train accident by which a passenger lost his 
life. During this period the company carried 136,000,000 


passengers. 


HIGH-VOLTAGE OUTDOOR SUBSTATION 


By the happy combination of electrical and structural en- 
gineering the Railway & Industrial Engineering Company, 
in space 609, has developed and is exhibiting a unique line of 
out-door substation equipment. Besides showing this equip- 
ment mounted on one of this company’s several standard T. 
EB. substation steel structures, it is also exhibiting its lightning 
arrester and disconnecting switch equipment. The lightning 
arresters are particularly adapted to outdoor substations. 
The series horn-gap choke coil allows a 50 per cent wider 
gap to ground and provides the same protection as other 
types. A very important feature in this lightning arrester 
is the magnetic blow-out which accelerates the travel of the 
arc up the horns. Recent improvements in this lightning 
arrester equipment include the insertion of resistance in the 
ground circuit to limit the flow of dynamic current which 
might otherwise be experienced if two phases discharged 
simultaneously, ~ 

The disconnecting switch, known as the Burke horn-gap 
and designed to open under load and at same time protect 
the main contacts from burning, is also attracting much 
attention. Recently tests were conducted where this switch 
opened very satisfactorily under loads of 4000 and 5000 k.w. 
at 50,000 volts. Oscillograph records taken during these 
tests showed conclusively that no surges or line disturbances 
were created. In general the main blade of the switch is 
carried on two insulators so as to avoid any torsional strains 
which might loosen them between sections or on the pin. 
The new type of main contact developed for this switch is 
entirely weatherproof. It consists of a flexible leaf brush 
and contact block so arranged that in closing the switch a 
wiping motion is obtained which keeps the contact clean, and 
a sleet hood covers the entire contact. The drop-forged 
operating mechanism provides for easy adjustment. The 
low-voltage side of this out-door substation is operated with 
a weatherproof ‘oil-switch and the new suspension type 
lightning arrester. A steel cabinet box houses the meter- 
ing equipment. 


THE CLEAN WAY TO CLEAN CARS 


The application of vacuum cleaners for cleaning cars 
and for all sorts of cleaning around carhouses and stations 
is being demonstrated by the Western Hlectric Company. 
The cost of cleaning cars is a very large item in operating 
expense. With some companies it actually exceeds the costs 
of mechanical and electrical maintenance and repairs. The 
heavy and diverse character of the dirt and litter which 
packs into the car slats, and is sometimes wet down by 
dripping umbrellas and wet feet, makes a very exacting job 
for a suction cleaner, and this company has spent a great 
deal of time and effort in solving the problem. 

The high power Western Electric cleaner, with a special 
large hose and brush tool especially designed for slatted 
car floors, is believed to do this work better, more quickly 
and at a less cost per car than the broom and brush method. 
It picks up transfers, cigar butts, peanut shells, street dirt 
and all sorts of litter left in the car excepting full-sized 
newspapers. It is in use by some of the largest and most 
progressive roads in the country. 


F. J. S. Hosken, general manager Darwen (England) Cor- 
poration tramways, has instituted a miniature rifle club, 
the object being to teach men how to handle a rifle and to 
shoot straight. The range, which is situated in a large 
room under a Dillard hall, was formally opened by the 
Mayor. Mr. Hosken is acting as honorary secretary, and 
he has the support of a strong committee. There is no 
charge for membership, and ammunition is supplied at ten 
shots for 2d. Rifles are provided and instructors have 
offered their services. _ 
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Among the Exhibits , 

W. R. Gorton, who among other things is now talking 
highway crossing protection, was busily engaged yesterday 
in driving home the good points of the apparatus of the 
Protective Signal Manufacturing Company of Denver, of 
which Will is general sales manager and associate engineer. 

So oo * 

Charles B. McLeer and Joseph F. McLeer are attending 
the convention in the interest of the McLeer Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. ‘This company has recently added 
a number of new devices to its old line of manufacture and 
is now operating in the electric railway and lighting field. 
: * * * 

The flexible gear at the Nuttall exhibit, spaces 140-144, is 
the latest development in gears for railway service. These 
gears cushion all shocks on the gear teeth, due to rough 
track, emergency brake application or any inequality in 
motor torque. The result is an increased life of gear teeth, 
armature and axle bearings, commutator, brushes, brush- 
holders, ete. 

* * * 

One of the most important features to be taken into con- 
sideration in working out car designs to meet local require- 
ments is the air compressor. The most recent development 
in this line by the Westinghouse Traction Brake Company 
is a 16 cu. ft. compressor of minimum height and weight, 
known as D-1-H, which has been built expressly for low 
underframe cars, or wherever else space is valuable. 

* 3k * 

Ve understand that Tom K. Bell, chief engineer Atlantic 
Welding Company, New York, is inviting the railway mana- 
gers and the engineers in particular to stop off at Ardmore 
on their way home, to see a demonstration of the Atlantic 
Welding Company’s new elsctrically-welded joint at its labor- 
atory at that place. Those wishing to avail themselves of the 
opportunity should get in touch with Mr. Bell, who is stop- 
ping at the Strand Hotel, room 611. 

* _* * 

Pyrene again came to the front Wednesday night when 
a small fire was discovered at the outer end of the pier. 
The first thought of the man who discovered the fire was 
to obtain a Pyrene extinguisher. After making a run to 
the booth he found it closed but broke in and opened a 
box to obtain one. The same thing occurred Thursday ex- 
cept that the fire was in the main building. 

* * * 

An exhibit of special interest in the way of illustrating 
the advancement made in air-brake mechanism to meet 
present requirements, especially for subway and elevated 
service, is being demonstrated by the Westinghouse Trac- 
tion Brake Company in the Main Building. This exhibit con- 
sists in a rack containing a complete air-brake equipment 
for motor car and is arranged to show the performance of 
the apparatus in every detail, whether controlled electrical- 
ly or pneumatically. 

* * * 

Hubbard & Company, in space 618, feels that its mission 
in the electric railway and central station field is to teach 
the use of pressed steel brackets and cross-arms of com- 
mercial steel sections. Consequently the visitors to this 
exhibit have carried away a new idea for use in handling 
their overhead line problems. The Hubbard slogan is ‘‘“Make 
brains do the work of surplus metals.” A full line of Presteel 
specialities and standard pole line hardware which includes 
Presteel brackets and Bo-arrow arms are on exhibition. It 
was hoped that this company’s new complete catalog would 
be ready for distribution at the convention. Unfortunately 
it was disappointed, but promises the delivery of the catalog 
in about -two weeks, This company’s plant does not con- 
fine itself to its own products but solicits the manufacture 
of small steel pressings of any description. 
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OUR Brill standard car seats are included in the Brill exhibit and are 

worthy of most critical examination from every standpoint. First, the 
Brill “Winner” seat with its improved reversing action, consisting of per- 
fectly equalized double levers at each end, will probably attract the most 
attention. It weighs only sixty-three pounds and has wall and aisle 
plates of one-piece pressed-steel and a one-piece pressed-steel pedestal, 
and seat rails of steel angle section. The action is extremely simple and, 
as there are no parts subject to excessive wear, the maintenance costs are 
nealigible. This seat is shown with both Brill twill-woven seat rattan 
upholstering for cushion and back, and with slat seat and back. The 
stationary-back seat exhibited is standard on some of the largest systems 
in the country; it has no side rails and therefore when the cushion is re- 
moved the car is much more conveniently cleaned than with the ordinary 
seat. An interurban car seat is also shown and has lightness as well as 
comfort to commend it. Rolls of lined and unlined twill-woven rattan 
show the uniform excellence of these seating materials as turned out by 
the Brill looms and improved processes. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Ask for Your Copy _ 
of the New G-E Railbond Bulletin 


The new attractively bound bulletin of G-E Railbonds is now ready for distribution. It 
should be in the hands of every railway purchasing agent in the country. — 


This catalog contains information which will enable customers to select the rail bonds and 
tools best suited to their particular requirements. hey 


It contains a full description of all forms of railbonds manufactured by the Company, includ- 
ing all recent improvements, and, in addition, gives a fund of engineering data of great value 


to intending purchasers. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 44002. 
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For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, . 
Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General) Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, e . 
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